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THE ROLE OF THE SISTER IN THE CHURCH 
Reverend Maurice Giuliani, S.J. 


Editor, Christus, Paris 


(Reprinted with permission from Etudes, 293 (Paris), Jane, 1957, 
pp. 386-399). 


For over a century congregations of religious 
women in the Church have been increasing in num- 
bers. Supplementing the monastic Orders and older 
congregations, in the diversity of their vision and 
their works, they make the Church visible in an 
extraordinary way. They perform the works of 
teaching, parish services, nursing, social service, 
missionary activities; they carry on an apostolate 
for the sick, the poor, for children and for the dying. 
In nearly every sector of human activity, some re- 
ligious Sister exercises her zeal. And so great is the 
vitality of the Church, that new needs seem scarcely 
to arise before another association is formed in 
which persons dedicate themselves to those needs 
in total self-renunciation. The new association, with 
the approval of the Church, soon becomes another 
congregation with its own spirit and rule. But 
doubtless it is one of the marks of our time that 
Sisters are called to give some reconsideration to 
the conditions under which they will fulfill their 
apostolate. 


We can take up under three main headings those 
influences which change the conditions in which 
apostolic activity is carried on in these times. 


No Longer a Monopoly 


First, whereas in the past religious had a kind 
of monopoly on charity, today they are in competi- 
tion with public and official institutions which seem 
to have usurped a part of their field of apostolic 
endeavor. For example, the government often takes 
over hospitals, maternity homes, orphanages, and the 
like, and this practice is growing. We should look 


on this development with no regret but with positive 
gratitude: where the Church has led the way, she is 
happy to see her example followed by those respon- 
sible for the common good of society; and she safe- 
guards on this point her inalienable right of control 
and intervention. But does it not sometimes happen 
that certain Sisters seem surprised to see this privi- 
leged area of the apostolate taken from them? An 
answer is found in the words of Our Holy Father 
speaking in 1950 to the Congress on the States of 
Perfection: 


As you know, it is often said that charity towards 
the poor is little by little losing its religious charac- 
ter and falling into the hands of seculars who laicize 
it. But benevolence not resting on faith and taking 
its source elsewhere is not charity and cannot be 
called Catholic. Charity possesses a dignity, an in- 
spiration and a strength that is lacking in mere 
philanthropy, however endowed with wealth and 
other resources. Thus, if we compare our Catholic 
Sisters who nurse the sick with others who perform 
this same task out of mere humanitarianism or for 
pay, we discover in them something entirely different 
and of higher value. ... Where our religious women, 
deeply imbued with the vital spirit of their institutes 
and daily prepared for the love of Christ to lay down 
their lives for the sick, perform their labors a dif- 
ferent atmosphere prevails, in which virtue works 
wonders that technical aids and medical skills alone 
are powerless to accomplish. 


The same act can be done by a Sister or by a lay 
nurse, but the acts do not have the same efficacy, 
because the charity which motivates the Sister to 
care for the sick is the work of Christ, directly in- 
spired by Him. This charity of Christ shows itself 
in an unselfish dedication which bears witness to the 
love of God. And to mention one final reason, a 
Sister’s charity reveals the true meaning of the 
nurse’s love of neighbor. A Sister shows the lay 
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person what it means to be self-forgetful, and she 
shows her that in every act done for the neighbor, 
Christ is truly acting and being served. The external 
activities are the same, but those of the Sister reveal 
something that the world cannot ignore. 


Need for Competence 


A second influence affects the Sister who exer- 
cises her apostolate in the modern world. It is not 
enough any more to have a soul iliumined by grace 
and inspired by apostolic aims. In order to be al- 
lowed to act at all, it is necessary to have acquired 
a measure of competency conforming to standards 
and even laws. To attain such a skill, a Sister has 
to apply herself diligently, to go to outside schools 
and to teachers who are not in religious life, to com- 
pete with lay people in ways quite different from 
anything she is used to. 


This raises many problems, which we cannot go 
into fully here. But I would wish to stress the un- 
deniable fact that all this can open the way to a 
deepening of the religious spirit. Piux XII, in the 
discourse cited above, does not hesitate to say: 


—?56—‘‘Religious may sometimes feel that they should yield 


to others in the matter of purely technical resources ; 
but we exhort them to equal others in this too, and 
even to surpass them.” Could we look for a more 
positive encouragement? The Holy Father does not 
regard as an obstacle to religious perfection the use 
of human technical aids, since he urges Sisters to 
surpass lay people in this matter. In fact, the work 
demanded of the Sister in order that she become 
competent to care for the sick, or to teach, or to do 
social work, this very work will have a twofold 
salutary effect: it will, first, give her a greater 
liberal-mindedness and breadth, so that she can be 
more understanding and friendly towards others; 
and second, it will make it necesary for her to give 
strict attention to seeking God in all that she does, 
to deepen her interior life so that she is not endan- 
gered by the things of the world, to purify herself 
constantly because of her tendency to sin. On the 
part of superiors, such a work requires solid and 
careful instruction; but it can then be a source 
of great progress, in allowing the Sister to be 
more human without ever withdrawing from Divine 
guidance. 


Collaboration with Others 


There is a final third reason why there are now 
greater demands on a Sister. More often than for- 
merly, her work involves contacts with priests and 
laity, and frequently she must serve in close collabo- 
ration with them. Such contacts subject the Sister 
to many influences, often take her away from her 
community, or at least cause her to find outside of 
it opportunities for thought, responsibilities, and 
even development. These things can give rise to 
dangers more or less serious in the degree that the 
letter of the rule does not take into consideration 
modern conditions of the apostolate. Again, let us 
be on guard against thinking that modern conditions 
are an obstacle to the perfection of the religious life; 
but let us look very directly at what is required of 
us. In brief, we must at least affirm that a Sister 
ought to receive a very solid and deep spiritual for- 


mation, adequate to make her love her institute, to 
discover its riches for herself, and to desire the kind 
of life it offers. For to be in a position to meet 
exterior influences safely, the Sister must be per- 
sonally strong; to wish to remain faithful to the 
spirit of her religious rule under all circumstances, 
she must have learned to love it. If this condition 
is present, the Sister will be the more resolutely a 
faithful example of her ideal insofar as her interior 
life is the more “structured,”’ and inasmuch as she 
regards the obligations of her own vocation not as 
— but as a manifestation of God’s love 
or her. 


Dialogue with the Laity 


I have merely outlined some characteristics 
which seem to me to affect the Sister’s apostolate 
in the Church today: If they raise delicate problems 
that need to be solved, they also serve to bring out 
personalities who are strong and who are therefore 
more effective in their apostolate. I would like now 
to stress an inevitable “‘dialogue”’ which takes place 
in the Church’s apostolate between the Sister and 
the lay person. This dialogue, too, is simply a fact, 
an outcome of the same conditions that I have just 
described. We cannot run away from it; this is 
impossible; we must then direct it in such a way 
that the requirements of the religious life will be 
always safeguarded. 


In the midst of many apostolic works, the Sister 
is in contact with lay persons, as we have pointed 
out. But the lay people are often admirable for their 
prayer, devotion, or poverty. The Sister is some- 
times very edified by this contact, but sometimes 
also she is troubled or disturbed. It is important, I 
think, to give thought to this problem, which is of 
perhaps greater importance than might appear at 
first glance. In the “dialogue” between the Sister 
and the lay person, two complementary aspects can 
be distinguished: first, the Sister ought to accept 
and receive from the lay person a good example 
from which she can profit; and then she ought to 
be herself an example to the lay person. 


She ought first to be receptive to the example of 
the lay person. Doubtless, this is a relatively new 
idea, favored by the appearance of a great number 
of Catholic Action groups, with an intense spiritual 
life and an apostolic zeal practiced on the same level 
as that of the Sister. It even happens that the Sister 
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seems to lose some of the exclusiveness she formerly 
enjoyed in works of charity; it seems, too, that she 
should take into account this charitable activity 
exercised by those not officially consecrated to God 
by the vows of religion. Far from disturbing her, 
this fact ought to be for the Sister a providential 
occasion for interior growth. 


In the first place, like the Sister, the woman or 
voung girl in an apostolate is inspired with devotion 
to her task. This faithfulness rests not only on 
professional ethics but involves fidelity to God’s 
grace. The lay person cannot reach sanctity without 
this dedication — concrete, intelligent, extending 
even to detail! — to the work for which she is 
responsible before God: she is charged with re- 
sponsibility for the completed work, without the 
chance of taking refuge in good intentions, and she 
must bring off the work successfully, at least as 
far as possible. One such spiritual example, which 
constitutes the ordinary way for a lay person to 
accomplish the Will of God, is a precious stimulus 
for the Sister. Such an example makes her take 
more seriously the meaning of her duty of state; it 
dispels certain illusions (to which those in religious 
life are sometimes prone) such as believing that the 
action does not matter, just so there is good will; 
it banishes the danger of lack of realism, or the 
tendency to live in a disembodied spiritual world 
wherein tasks may be done badly or imperfectly. 


The example of the faithful and fervent lay 
person again helps the Sister to understand better 
the seriousness of the abnegation which is demanded 
of her. The lay person often knows how to forget 
self with admirable simplicity. We often see young 
girls or women, who, besides the requirements of 
their professional tasks, supernaturally accepted, 
take on a difficult family life; we see them, after 
caring for the sick in a hospital, looking after elderly 
parents at home, or shortening their rest to manage 
a house or take in sewing. The sufferings of the 
laity often have a depth of human truth and a 
supernatural genuineness which silently exhort the 
Sister to bear the crosses of the religious life more 
cheerfully. I do not wish to imply that religious life 
does not also involve real trials; on the contrary, 
daily experience proves that those who have left 
all for Christ dedicate themselves more freely and 
forget themselves more completely; but it is true 
nonetheless that contact with lay people can often 
help the Sister to endure the interior demands of 
her vocation and to consider as light the sufferings 
it imposes on her. 


Lastly, in this collaboration between the religious 
and lay persons, is there not often a true spiritual 
interchange? Despite the differences, which we shall 
specify, is there not room for a common searching 
for the Will of God, prayer together, a mutual 
growth in a better knowledge of the Gospel and also 
of the human situations which should become per- 
meated with the spirit of Christ? Charity is always 
fraternal: even between two distinct states of life, 
charity expands hearts and leads to an interchange 
from which each can profit in her own way and in 
entire fidelity to the inspirations of the Holy Spirit. 
That is why the Sister can and ought to accept will- 


ingly the spiritual example of the laity, who, on their 
side, want to be faithful to God. 


The Sister’s Side of the Dialogue 


But it is very clear that if the Sister should learn 
to receive something from the laity, she is herself 
obliged to be a shining example of a religious con- 
secrated to God. This is the second aspect of that 
dialogue which takes place in the present forms of 
the apostolate in which the Sister is involved. 


Despite all the ties which can unite the Sisters 
and their lay collaboraters, and all they have in 
common in the way of understanding and mutual 
support, still in the most intimate center of her 
personality and her influence, the Sister must keep 
a guard over the riches proper to her vocation. We 
have spoken of a dialogue; but this dialogue can be 
prolonged sincerely only under one condition — that 
the religious is not afraid to show herself for what 
she is, that is, not merely an equally generous, or 
more generous lay person, but a woman consecrated 
to God and because of her state different from all 
those around her. Only then does there appear the 
inalienable treasure that the Sister possesses in 


herself and shows forth in all the actions of her—257— 


apostolate. 


She affirms first that the source of the fecundity 
of her action is not in the work but in her union 
with God and her life of prayer; that silence, prayer, 
self-control are the indispensable conditions of her 
apostolate; in a word, that the Kingdem of God 
ought to be sought uniquely and for its own sake. 
I shall come back in a moment to the specific value 
of religious life; but I must say at once that no 
dialogue would be possible if the Sister were afraid 
to affirm, with simplicity but with conviction, that 
her charity is fed at sources not available to the lay 
person, even to one perfectly faithful to God. 


Though the Sister may be understanding and 
friendly, she cannot transgress any point of her 
rule, which doubtless forbids certain attitudes, law- 
ful for the lay person but not allowable in her state 
of life; the obligation of obedience limits her in the 
making of some immediate decisions; the require- 
ment of abnegation in everything limits her indul- 
gence in some kinds of relaxation or in the use of 
certain conveniences; in short, she is not her own 
master, but she finds liberty in submitting to a rule 
of action freely chosen in order to fulfill a most 
exalted Divine vocation. 


Surely this puts some undeniable limits on the 
“dialogue,” since, while showing herself to be char- 
itable, the Sister makes it evident that she is differ- 
ent. But such is the price of the reality of her good 
example. Let her be well assured that the lay person 
does not expect anything else. They are on the same 
plane in all the concrete acts of the apostolate but 
on different planes by reason of the orientation of 
her interior life. One of the conditions of the good 
example of the Sister is that these differences ap- 
pear more clearly every day. There may be some 
surprise and even scandal in seeing her not living 
as simply as the others. But this surprise or scandal 
will give way to respect if the Sister, in her humility 
and liberty of spirit, knows how to show forth the 
peace that the love of her vocation gives her. 
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Should not the religious life be shown as an in- 
vitation to a mystery? Not the mystery of life in 
which she seeks to hide I know not what secrets 
from the eyes of externs; but an interior mystery, 
which is nothing else than Christ, poor, chaste, and 
obedient — a mystery with a sublimity perceivable 
only by faith. Furthermore, the situation which 
places the Sister side by side with lay collaborators 
in the Church’s apostolate can never dim the truth 
which intensifies the mystery within her: between 
a religious and a lay person, there can never be pure 
and simple equality, as if the only point of compari- 
son were the degree of charity attained by each. In 
virtue of her vocation the Sister has entered into a 
higher state of life than that lived by the lay worker. 
That fact ought not to make her proud, nor make 
her act as though she wears a halo, because the 
religious vocation is a pure grace, of which no one 
is worthy. But the religious need never be embar- 
rassed about her state; whatever her personal short- 
comings, she is forever marked by the offering she 
has made of herself, an offering which God has 
accepted and which confers on her the obligation 
of bearing witness to the riches in which she shares. 


The Sister need not fear comparisons with lay 
workers, or dread to be judged or condemned by 
them, because she is not entirely one with them. The 
very grandeur of her vocation imposes this restric- 
tion, and in her vocation is her security. I would 
like now to recall, at least in its essential aspects, 
the specific value of the religious life, since every- 
thing else I am going to say depends on that. 


Specific Value of Religious Life 


I spoke above of the “mystery” of the religious 
life. In the face of difficulties and current problems, 
this mystery is not to be set aside or toned down, 
but on the contrary it should be affirmed more force- 
fully than ever. It consists essentially in a conse- 
cration of our whole being to God by vows, and by 
vows recognized by the Church. 


Unquestionably these vows are the expression 
of the obligation to sanctity to which every Christian 
is called by Baptism; and unquestionably there are 
many Christians who offer their life and activity to 
the service of God alone, in pure unselfishness and 
in a spirit of sacrifice. But the religious life is of 
a different nature. The Holy Father recalls this 
very explicitly: 


No one is obliged to take on himself the evan- 
gelical council of perfect obedience, which supposes 
radically that he adopt as his rule of life the renun- 
ciation of his own free will; no one —let us say it 
again, unless it is a question of particular persons or 
associations. One may, if he wishes, conform his life 
to this new rule. But we must understand and use 
the words in their real meaning. For such a rule 
compared to the vow of obedience does not have su- 
preme value; it does not exemplify the great counsel 
of Holy Scripture, nor the magnificent example it 
proposes: “He emptied Himself, becoming obedient 
unto death.” j 


The Holy Father here speaks explicitly of obedience, 
but he has in mind at the same time what is essential 
in religious life itself in order to affirm its “supreme 
value” in comparison with other conceptions of 
Christian life, generous, moreover, but allowing the 


soul to retain its liberty. There should be no equivo- 
cation on this point: “Though every Christian,” 
says Pius XII again, “ought to tend to this holy 
summit [of sanctity], the religious, under the guid- 
ance of the Church, is led by a way that is altogether 
special, and by a higher kind of means.” These 
means are the vows, freely pronounced and accepted 
by an institute whose ideal and form of life becomes 
the rule of all its activity. 


Three Aspects of the Vows 


These vows show forth religious life in a triple 
light: They are a break with the world, they oblige 
to perfection in all things, and they make the re- 
ligious a privileged witness to the Kingdom of God. 


The vows are first a break with the world. It is 
not a matter only of the necessary break with sin, 
such as every Christian makes already in Baptism 
and which is continued in souls by God’s grace. But 
it is a question of a break which separates her from 
the conditions of life in which a lay person is nor- 
mally called to remain in order that she may tend 
to sanctity and labor for the kingdom of God: the 
lay person, as such, is taken up with a family for 
whom he is responsible; with a profession, which 
obligates him to duties in justice and fidelity; in a 
civic society, which he ought to influence in order 
to bring about the reign of the Gospel idea of peace 
and charity; in short, he is taken up, by his very 
condition as a layman, with concrete situations 
which determine the development of his activity, 
and thereby the orientation of his spiritual life. A 
religious by his vows renounces this condition of 
life freely and absolutely. He does not renounce it, 
certainly, either from sloth, weakness, or evasion, 
but because Christ spoke an invitation to him in 
the secrecy of his heart: “One thing is wanting to 
thee: Go, sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the 
poor... and come, follow me.” (Mark 10:21). “But 
they that shall be accounted worthy of that world 
... Shall neither be married, nor take wives” (Luke 
20:35). “... another shall gird thee, and lead thee 
whither thou wouldst not” (John 21:18). And above 
all the invitations, the voice of the Savior repeats 
tirelessly: “If any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself” (Luke 9:23). 


In accepting Christ’s invitation and in surrend- 
ering himself to Him by his vows, the religious 
enters into a way which is his own. Renouncing 
the ordinary conditions of the life of the baptized 
Christian, he offers himself as a free sacrifice, 
through love, in order better to resemble Christ 
(whose invitation and support he experiences in- 
teriorly). Without this perfect sacrifice, consented 
to once and for all and repeated day after day, there 
is no genuine religious life. Moreover, within the 
framework of life defined by the vows, the religious 
life, without sacrifice, loses its meaning and its 
value; without the holocaust which calls for conse- 
cration to God alone, no apostolic charity, no desire 
for service to others, no striving for adaptation 
would bear any fruit, because then the religious 
would no longer be directing his gaze to Christ alone 
whom he has vowed to follow in the way of total 
renunciation. 
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The break with the world and with its conditions 
of life. Therein is the first requirement of the vows. 
But there is another requirement: the vows impose 
the duty of perfection, that is, of perfect charity in 
response to all the invitations Christ addresses to 
the religious, whether in the interior of his soul, or 
exteriorly in the faithful observance of his vows, 
such as they are concretely specified by his religious 
institute. Traditionally the religious state is defined 
as ‘“‘the state of perfection.” Clearly that does not 
signify that the religious is perfect when he has 
made profession in an Order or congregation; but 
it does mean two things. First, that he has the duty 
of tending towards perfection, and second, that he 
can become perfect only in accord with the spirit 
and the rule of his own institute. 


It is easy to see how mistaken a Sister would be 
if she thought she could be faithful to her desire 
for the apostolate by dedicating herself to all kinds 
of activities little in harmony with her institute; 
or even if she thought herself free to act by the 
methods which her personal generosity suggests. 
The apostolic success of a Sister is not judged by 
the same criteria as that of a lay person: the lay 
person remains free in the choice of means of action, 
whereas the Sister, even in those works done in 
collaboration with the laity, must always be guided 
by the specific ideal to which she is dedicated and 
which constitutes her vocation. Outside of this way, 
she cannot pretend to the perfection of charity. 


The break with the world, a duty of perfection 
according to her institute. Finally we must add a 
third essential characteristic of religious life: bear- 
ing witness to the Kingdom of God. What is meant 
by this? Here again the Sister has her own role to 
play in the Church. She shows forth in her whole 
life, by poverty, chastity, and obedience, a reality 
already begun here below for all, but something to 
be revealed fully only in the world of the Resurrec- 
tion: the religious is poor, to testify that God alone 
will be the treasure of the elect in the City of the 
blessed in Paradise; she is chaste, to testify that 
there will be no other nuptials than those of God 
and His people; she is obedient, to testify that the 
liberty of the creature consists in submission to the 
full accomplishment of the Will of God. Thus in 
the Church militant the Sister is a witness of the 
Church triumphant, that is, of Christ in the per- 
fection of His Mystical Body submitting Himself to 
the Father, “that God may be all in all” (1 Cor. 
15:28). 


The role of religious in the Church — to be wit- 
nesses of the perfection of the Kingdom of God — 
contributes to their separation from the life of the 
ordinary Christian. I spoke above of the “mystery,” 
which the Sister, by all that she stands for, unveils 
by faith; this mystery takes on a new depth, when 
this final significance of the religious life is con- 
sidered. The Sister can share in the activities of 
the lay person, her day can progress just like the 
day of many of her lay collaborators; yet, by a 
thousand signs, it will be seen that her whole life 


is stamped with the seal of belonging to God alone. 
Though like the others, she will always be radically 
different because she is “consecrated.” 


The whole apostolate of the Sister draws its 
power from this consecration. It is not for her to 
judge the efficacy of an activity taken up and fol- 
lowed through from the desire of serving God alone; 
nonetheless, this much is certain — that her apos- 
tolate will be truly God’s action in her on one con- 
dition: that she be first of all faithful to her sublime 
vocation. As a spouse of Christ, showing forth in 
her vows, and especially in the vow of chastity, the 
ideal of the Church itself, the fruits of her apostolate 
are derived from her sacrifice, which sustains her 
in her vocation. In his encyclical, Sacra Virginitas, 
the Holy Father enumerates at length the fruits 
which virgins consecrated to God realize in the 
Church, but he states that these fruits are due 
precisely to the fact that these virgins are conse- 
crated by a vow by which they offer themselves as 
a holocaust. Though it should happen that un- 
believers, or unfortunately even the faithful, do not 
understand the apostolic value of the sacrifice made 
by the Sister, this value still remains her incom- 


parable treasure and ought to be more than ever —259— 


her pride. 


In conclusion, I should like to cite some sentences 
from a letter I received recently, on the occasion of 
an inquiry made by the revue Christus. A very 
generous, but unstable and disturbed, young girl 
wrote this to me: 


The religious life has always attracted me, though 
I do not understand it very well. But what keeps me 
from yielding to my attraction is this: I often work 
in close connection with certain Sisters, and I have 
the impression that for them the religious life is not 
the source which nourishes their apostolate; on the 
contrary, these Sisters try to live as I do, and they 
almost wish to apologize for being religious, as if 
they did not find in their vocation the certitude of 
doing more perfectly the work of God. 


Undoubtedly this young girl needs to be enlight- 
ened and reassured: a little more experience would 
teach her not to be impressed by some isolated cases 
of Sisters not yet well-grounded in the religious life. 
But can her reaction perhaps help us to reflect? Our 
contemporaries demand frank and clear evidence. 
Let the Sister not be afraid to show forth her voca- 
tion, in all its luminousness, without fear, with the 
certitude that its light will be more intense in the 
degree that she is faithful to the spirit of her in- 
stitute. The place of the Sister, at the side of the 
priest and the lay person, remains today more than 
ever before the place that has been hers through 
the ages: to be an image of the poverty, chastity, 
and obedience of the Church, in which is prolonged 
the mystery of Christ himself; and by this sacrifice, 
renewed interiorly each day, to bear the fruit of a 
true apostolate. 


Translated by 
Sister Ritamary, C.H.M. 
Ottumwa Heights college 
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THE DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION 
Sister Teresa Augustine, S.N.D. 
Director of Education 
Provincial House, Saratoga, California 


Editor's note: It will be observed that this study undertook to as- 
semble facts on present practices, not to evaluate those practices, or to look 
into their history. It is possible that some of the duties attached to the 
office being studied are an accidental accumulation and not always a matter 
of considered policy. The kind of preparation necessary for a school super- 
visor, for example, would differ from that needed for the overall direction 
of a community's educational policies. Where these qualifications do not co- 
exist in one person, good practice might dictate a division of responsibility. 


Growing educational needs and the complexity 
of educational development within institutions ac- 
count in large part for the rise of different academic 
administrative offices. Perhaps the same causes ac- 
count for the rapidly developing office of director of 
education within religious communities. This cur- 
sory study of present practices in the office was 
undertaken as a seminar project at Catholic Uni- 
versity and might serve as a pilot for someone in- 
terested in making a lengthier and more scientific 
study of the scope and responsibilities of the office 
as it now exists. ‘ 


The interest of religious communities in this 
gradually crystallizing office is clear from the im- 
mediate response to the questionnaire on which this 
report is based. Answers were returned by 85 per 
cent (37 out of 44)! of those queried. They repre- 
sent the opinion and current practice of 31 religious 
communities, 27 of them congregations of women, 
4 of religious men. 


All but 6 of the communities have a provincial 
director of education. In many instances the di- 
rector is aiso a school supervisor or a provincial 
assistant charged with educational work. If the 
community is small the director may be a general 
rather than a provincial officer. In two communities 
educational activities are governed by a Board of 
Education made up of a director of education for 
each province with a general director or chairman 
who is a general councillor serving as a coordinator 
of the directors of education. When the director of 
education does not serve as supervisor also, the 
director restricts her activities to collaboration with 
the general or provincia] superior in the Sisters’ 
studies; the supervisor is chiefly responsible for 
overseeing education in the schools. 


According to the findings of this investigation 
the director of education has a plethora of duties, 
chief of which is responsibilitv for studies. Here is 
a sampling of replies: 


“Formulation of policy with regard to the prepa- 
ration of teachers.” “Pre-service and in-service train- 
ing of Sisters.” “Directs studies of Sisters to avoid 
waste of time and effort, duplication of courses, etc.” 
“Supervises choice of subjects to meet degree and 
certification requirements.” “Works with mistresses 
of postulants, novices, juniors, and deans on the 
problem of Sister education.” “Arranges curriculum 
of novitiate.” “Conducts testing program of postu- 


1. One questionnaire was returned after the study was compiled. 


lants.” “Proposes promising candidates for advanced 
study.” “Selects place as well as time and subject 
for higher studies.” “Prepares annual and summer 
school programs in collaboration with supervisors,” 
“Keeps records, applies for Sisters’ certificates.” 
“Provides in-service courses for teachers who have 
completed degree work.” “Arranges special gradu- 
ate program for administrators.” “Encourages re- 
ligious to continue their studies and provides them 
with necessary guidance.” “Teaches some profes- 
sional courses.” “Serves as prefect of junior house 
of study.” “Co-ordinates work of supervisors.” “In- 
terviews administrators, professors, and teachers 


annually as well as student-religious.” “Holds in- 
stitutes.” 


In the greater number of communities the di- 
rector of education is charged with supervision of 
elementary and secondary schools. In four instances 
she has supervisors to help her. “She acts as a 
coordinator of the elementary and secondary super- 
visors and meets with the college administrators in 
the spring to discuss summer plans and the needs 
of various departments for the school year.” Eight 
communities state that the director of education is 
concerned with the college. (This information may 
be misleading, however, because no check was made 
on whether or not the community conducted a col- 
lege.) One director was reported as responsible for 
the college but not for elementary and secondary 
schools. Communities of men have two provincial 
directors, one responsible for secondary schools, the 
other, for colleges. Two communities of women who 
conduct more than one college report that super- 
vision of the colleges comes under the jurisdiction 
of a college Board of control made up of the General 
council, provincial superiors, provincial supervisors, 
and college presidents. “This Board meets annually 
to discuss the needs of the colleges and makes pro- 
vision for them.” Even this cursory inquiry reveals 
variation in the level of supervision carried on by 
a community director. 


When the office of director is combined with that 
of supervisor, she becomes responsible also for the 
supervision of the schools: classroom teaching, 
methods, texts, syllabi, conferences with teachers. 
In this capacity she may “assign student teaching 
load according to the students’ capacity.” She 
studies the needs of the community, the ability of 
the Sisters anc particularly the staff needs of each 
school.” “She reports to the general superior (or 
provincial) on the condition of the schools and the 
ability of the teachers, and suggests means for the 
improvement of the teaching activities of the com- 
munity both in content and method.” 


In the fulfillment of these duties she serves as 
educational advisor to higher superiors and as a 
liaison between the school personnel and higher 
superiors. This is indicated in the questionnaire 
responses : 
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“She keeps current with various civil laws and 


requirements of accrediting agencies.” “. . . Keeps 
the council informed of major issues in the field of 
education.” “Announces educational meetings and 
encourages attendance.” “Represents the provincial 
superior on national committees.” “Sees that the 
community is represented in professional organiza- 
tions and societies.” “Makes recommendations to the 
provincial council.” 


The constitutions of one community provide that 
she “. . . take care that local superiors .. . visit 
classes, hold faculty meetings at regular intervals, 
safeguard study opportunities of Sisters in their 
charge ... hold conferences at time of school visita- 
tions, private and general . . . keep alive a coopera- 
tive spirit of education . . . inspire enthusiasm for 
work of Catholic education . . . confer with local 
superiors concerning strengths and weaknesses of 
the school, suggesting procedures, etc. . . . see that 
zeal for studies does not hurt in any way the spir- 
itual life of the Sisters.” 


Eleven communities report that their constitu- 
tions specifically state the scope and responsibility 
of the director of education. Four state that they 
are “in the process of discovering by experience 
what would be the scope and difficulties of such an 
office.’ The remaining 16 communities state that 
norms are established informally by periodic circu- 
lar letters or by talks by the general superiors, but 
that “the Sisters know that the director has... 
a definite scope of responsibility and authority.” 
Others report: “The Sisters understand that they 
may consult her at any time since she is more avail- 
able than the provincial superior.” “Our Sisters 
know the purpose and scope of the office. If supe- 
riors (all of them) know and heed them there is 
less friction.” “Major superiors have made it clear 
(verbally) that the community director of education 
has full responsibility.” “Whatever authority there 
is, is delegated by the provincial superior. As is 
generally the case in dioceses and religious Orders, 
the delegation is nebulous.” Here, as in all admin- 
istrative organization, procedures work best when 
functions are clearly outlined and understood by all. 


In answer to the query, “Does the director of 
education send written reports regarding the schools 
or teaching personnel to the major superiors?” 14 
communities reported that she did; 6 that she gave 
a verbal report; 3 that she gave none; 1 that she 
gave on request; 1 that she made a report annually 
to the provincial chapter. Seven stated that they 
thought she should make a written report if her 
office included supervision. One respondent recom- 
mended that “‘she live in the provincial house for 
better access to and rapport with major superiors.” 
One director of education for men reported that he 
sent annually “reports on every student for the 
Order to the provincial superior; on the operation 
of every house of study and the works of every pro- 
fessor to the provincial, and superiors, to the Sacred 
Congregation of Seminaries and Universities, and, 
lately to the Sacred Congregation of Religious.” 


Because of evident unanimity in the expressed 
opinions that the primary activity of the director 
of education is the education of the Sisters, it is 
not surprising, to find that in 22 communities she is 
responsible for the pre-service study assignments. 


In most cases she sets the pattern for the curriculum 
of the novitiate and juniorate in collaboration with 
the Mother general, the mistresses or the college 
authorities. In 2 communities she collaborates with 
the education board. It is her duty to make certain 
that required courses are offered and to make out 
study assignments. When necessary she makes rec- 
commendations to the provincial council on prepara- 
tory work of the Sisters. 


In 17 communities she is responsible for the in- 
service training of Sisters and either decides or 
suggests major fields of study. Two statements 
seem to merit direct quotation: ‘“‘The Sisters are 
given the opportunity to express their interests and 
preferences.” “We give the Sisters the opportunity 
to decide their own major field of study.” The di- 
rector generally prescribes course work through the 
A.B. degree, recommends all assignments for sum- 
mer schools, consults with the administrators of the 
colleges which the Sisters attend, advises on selec- 
tion of Sisters for M.A. and Ph.D. programs, and, 
in some instances, designates place, time, and sub- 
ject for graduate study. 


There is an over-lap in answers to the two ques-_26]— 


tions on responsibility of the director of education 
in the appointment of personnel and her articulation 
with the provincial council. Twenty-one respondents 
state that directors recommend appointments. Ten 
indicate that they are partially responsible for ap- 
pointments as general councillor, (1), or as assistant 
provincial (1), or as a member of the provincial 
council (8). Ten state that they coordinate with 
the council through frequent meetings and discus- 
sions. One comments: “It is essential that she have 
the complete confidence of her provincial superior 
because of so many ‘technicalities’ with regard to 
qualifying teachers.” Another says: “She should 
be in a provincial ‘set-up’ rather than in genera} 
government.” A third equates his office with that 
of a naval officer: “He functions as an executive 
officer in the navy. He sets up appointments because 
he knows the needs of the schools and the qualifica- 
tions of personnel. These recommendations usually 
go through.” 


Almost unanimously the correspondents favored 
having such a community officer. They listed as the 
chief advantages: 


“Unity of effort.” “It is a ‘must’ if superiors are 
to keep abreast of educational times.” “Best use of 
individual aptitude.” “It is too much for a provincial 
superior to take care of all these things. . . . The 
Sisters need someone who can take care of the 
details of their education and who is on call as a 
consultant.” “Continuity in scholastic direction of 
subjects.” “More closely unified policy.” “Contrib- 
utes to the formulation of new plans, to continuous 
evaluation of teaching programs and consequently 
to the improvement of educational standards in each 
school.” “Provides for and preserves ‘uniformity of 
objective’ in our educational work.” “Numerous ad- 
vantages for individual schools, such as the estab- 
lishment of desirable uniformity of policy, at the 
same time allowing for changes of policy and pro- 
cedures when such changes are demonstrably called 
for.” “Realization of full apostolic potential of 
community.” “Reduces loss of time and effort in 
pre- and in-service training.” “Instruction gets its 
due consideration; the provincial superior can stress 
the spiritual.” “Various committees and adminis- 
trative and teaching problems arranged each year.” 
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“We believe it is practically a necessity to have such 
an officer to carry the chief responsibility and to co- 
ordinate the efforts of all concerned.” 


Minority opinion was expressed in the following 
answers: 


_ “Disadvantage: The lack of well-defined author- 
ity.” “Danger of concentrating authority in one 
person.” “Too many obligations may be imposed on 
her and this is a real disadvantage.” “Not needed 
in small communities.” 


The importance of selecting the right person for 
the office was also indicated: 


_ _“If she is qualified for the office she can make her 
influence felt in the formation of Sisters.” “There is 
no disadvantage if the person selected be suited to 
the position. A very arbitrary or self-opinionated 
person could, no doubt, crush all individual initiative 
and originality in ideas, methods of teaching, etc. 
There seems a definite need for such an official to 
direct and coordinate all educational activities of the 
congregation, as necessary as a superintendent of 
schools or a principal in a school.” 


Suggestions regarding the office and its juris- 
diction were solicited in the questionnaire. Answers 
emphasize the time, assistance, and authority needed 


—262—)y the director in order to carry out her activities 


effectively : 


“The last general chapter recommended more del- 
egation and better definition; but constitutionally we 
have a strongly centralized government with all 
authority in the hands of the regional or local su- 
perior, and he delegates or he doesn’t delegate. Thus 
theory and practice do not always coincide.” “I 
think we've hit on a good solution in which the 
province director is on the provincial council. He not 
only submits reports but has influence in initiating 
and adopting policies.” “The director needs more 
time for planning.” “She should be considered an 
integral part of the organization of a teaching- 
Sisters’ community. . . The directress is not 
available for other assignments or to replace in 
emergencies.” “Give the director of education suf- 
ficient assistance to carry on her work efficiently. 
Clerical work occupies too much of her time.” “She 
needs more administrative facilities, offices, etc., and 
more qualified help. Also more time to attend educa- 
tional meetings and discussions and to implement 
new policies and trends when necessary.” “Since the 
director of education is a provincial councillor I ad- 
vocate a visit to all of the convents of the province 
once a year.” 


Further suggestions stressed the necessary qual- 
ifications of a director of education: 


“The person should be one with versatile ability 
who has taught successfully on various levels so that 
she can understand and appreciate the problems and 
necessary qualifications for various teaching posi- 
tions. She should also be very approachable so that 
the Sisters need not hesitate to ask her assistance 
and advice.” “She should be a well formed and in- 
formed person who is just as eager for the spiritual 
and religious formation of Sisters as is the mistress 
of novices herself.” “The office should be held by a 
Sister with broad cultural interests who has had 
full-time graduate and undergraduate training. One 
of her first and most important duties is the estab- 


lishment of some objective criteria for the selection 
of Sisters for advanced study. This should be a clear 
and consistent policy known to all the community. 
The Sister in this office should inspire confidence, be 
sympathetic to the needs of the Sisters, and be will- 
ing to consult the interest and abilities of the sub- 
jects before assigning them to study programs.” 


The questionnaire concluded with a request for 
publishable comments and suggestions related to 
the inquiry. Two from the directors of men’s com- 
munities commend the Sister Formation Movement: 


“Incidentally, may I remark that the Sister For- 
mation Movement is doing a tremendous job. . . . 
May God continue to promote and prosper it.” “I’ve 
been teaching Sisters in summer schools for 25 years, 
and their initiative and ingenuity, as well as scholar- 
ship, has always impressed me. Along with the in- 
genuity, they have the patience to do the onerous 
detail work to make their ideas effective. The Sister 
Formation Movement can foster and focus this init- 
iative and ingenuity, and Catholic education will 
greatly benefit by it.” 


The following comments are from Sister re- 
spondents: 


“For older religious adjustments to delegated 
authority has been difficult. . . . With demands on 
superiors, the one in authority must delegate some 
of the work to other officials and personnel, and those 
in the ranks must see the wisdom behind such an 
arrangement.” “I would emphasize a real and very 
complete integration of religious, cultural, social 
(community living) with the intellectual and pro- 
fessional. And I sincerely believe that this can be 
done only in a community college at the undergrad- 
uate level.” “Keep on promulgating the need and 
advisability of the best possible spiritual, intellectual, 
and physical development of Sisters.” “Explore ways 
to realize the ideals of the education of Sisters in the 
light of present problems, especially those of time 
and pressure of work.” “Give the Sisters more time 
for the work expected of them in the postulate, no- 
vitiate, in-service, summer school, full-time study.” 
“Let the director’s job be her only job. To do it 
efficiently would take every minute of a person’s 
time.” “Send more young Sisters on for work on the 
Ph.D. level and send them outside local institutions 
to other universities, lay or religious.” “Directors 
should consider emotional maturity when sending 
Sisters for graduate work.” “I do have a commenda- 
tion on the selfless supervisors and directors who 
give so much to their fellow-religious. There is so 
much physical energy required to be always ‘on call’ 
and always or frequently on the road.” “I would like 
to encourage the program and that very strongly. 
. . . Our lay teachers practice in our schools, and 
when they have become good go to greener fields 
because our salary scales are too low; if our religious 
teachers have little or no formation, the prestige of 
our schools is lowered.” 


Answers to the questionnaire survey contain 
evidence that in order to give proper direction to 
the education of teaching Sisters and to realize 
satisfactorily the educational aims of the teaching 
congregations a community officer charged with 
these responsibilities is essential. How the office 
functions and how it may be improved are also in- 
dicated. Interest in the problem seems to justify 
further study. 





“Whoever has received from the divine bounty 
a large share of temporal blessings, whether they 
be external and corporeal, or gifts of the mind, has 
received them for the purpose of using them for the 
perfecting of his own nature, and, at the same time, 


that he may employ them, as the steward of God’s 

providence, for the benefit of others.” 

Leo XIII, Rerum Novarum, from The Papal Encyc- 
licals in Their Historical Context. Ed. Anne 
Freemantle (New York: New American 
Library of World Literature, 1956), p. 167. 
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COMMITTEE ELECTS 
NEW NATIONAL OFFICERS 


Mother M. Philothea, F.C.S.P., provincial su- 
perior, Seattle, is the new national chairman of 
the Sister Formation conferences. She was chosen 
during the three-day meeting of the SF leadership 
group at Mount Mary college, Milwaukee, Aug. 
28-30. 


Mother Rose Elizabeth, C.S.C., vice-president 
and religious superior of Dunbarton college, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was named vice-chairman of the 
movement. Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., Marygrove 
college, Detroit, was elected to the office of executive 
secretary. 


New members of the Sister Formation commit- 
tee were also announced at the Milwaukee meeting. 
They are Sister Augustine, O.S.F., president, Al- 
verno college, Milwaukee; Sister Bertrande, D.C., 
dean, Marillac college, St. Louis; and Sister Jerome, 
O.S.B., dean, Donnelly college, Kansas City, Kan. 


Other members are Sister Mary Basil, S.S.N.D., 
Sister Celine, C.R., Mother Anna Maria Dengel, 
S.C.M.M., Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., Sister M. Em- 
manuel, O.S.F., Mother M. Florence, S.L., Sister 
Frederica Horvath, S.S.S., Sister M. Gerard, O.S.F., 
Sister Judith, F.C.S.P., and Sister M. Richardine, 
B.V.M. 


SFC SECRETARIATE OPENS 


New headquarters for the Sister Formation con- 
ference will be the SFC secretariate, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C., under the 
direction of Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., executive 
secretary of the Conference. A schedule of lectur- 
ing and consultative assistance will be among the 
services available. 


At the invitation of Mother Bertha, C.S.J., Sister 
addressed the annual Superiors’ Conference of the 
St. Paul Province of the Sisters of St. Joseph of 
Carondelet, St. Paul, Oct. 12. 


She will serve as consultant on the “practitioners 
of Religious Education” seminar to be held in 
Chicago, Nov. 24-26, under the sponsorship of the 
Religious Education association. 


Sister is scheduled to take part in the 16th 
annual educational conference of the Sisters of 
Loretto, Webster college, St. Louis, it was an- 
nounced by Sister M. Gregory, S.L., chairman of 
the conference. 


EXCERPTS FROM MINUTES OF THE MEETING 
OF THE SF LEADERSHIP GROUP 


The SF Leadership Group met at Mount Mary 
college, Milwaukee, Wisc., Aug. 28-30, 1957, with 
Sister Mary Emil presiding. The meeting opened 
with prayer by Sister Catherine, D.C. After the 
election of the national officers, Mother M. Philothea, 
national chairman, took the chair and requested 
Sister Mary Emil to continue the discussion of the 
points on the agenda. 

The following were present: Sister M. Augustine, O.S.F., president of 
Alverno college, Milwaukee; Sister M. Basil, 8.S.N.D., assistant commissary 
general, Milwaukee; Sister Bertrande, D.C., dean of Marillac college, Nor- 
mandy, Mo.; Sister Celine, C.R., dean of Mother Celine House of Studies, 


Port Chester, N. Y.; Sister M. Emmanuel, 0.8.F., dean of the College of 
St. Teresa, Winona, Minn.; Mother M. Florence, S.L., assistant general, 


Motherhouse, Nerinx, Ky.; Sister Jerome, 0.S.B., dean of Donnelly college, 
Kansas City, Kan.; Sister Judith, F.C.S.P., dean, Providence Division, 
Seattle university, Seattle; Sister M. Richardine, B.V.M., coordinator of 
secondary education, Mundelein college, Chicago; Sister M. Catherine, 
D.C., Sister visitatrix, Motherhouse, Normandy, Mo.; Mother M. Edwarda, 
S.L., provincial superior, Webster Groves, Mo.; Rev. Mother M. Justin, O.P., 
mother gencral. and Sister Patricia, O.P., Dominican convent, San Rafael. 
Calif.; Sister M. Justine, R.S.M., dean of Mercy college, Detroit; Sister M. 
Merici, O.S.U., directress of education and junior mistress, and Mother M. 
Claire, O.S.U., Mother assistant. Louisville, Ky.; Mother Philothea, F.C.S.P., 
provincial superior, Seattle; Mother M. Rose Elizabeth, C.S.C., superior and 
president emeritus, and Sister M. Kevin, C.S.C., Dunbarton college, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Sister M. Philemon, S.S.N.D., Mount Mary college, Mil- 
waukee; Sister Marietta, S.N.J.M., director of music education, College of 
the Holy Names, Spokane, Wash.; and Sister Ritamary, C.H.M., editor of 
the Sister Formation Bulletin, Ottumwa Heights college, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


During the six sessions of the meeting action 
was taken on the following points on the agenda: 
1. Election of national officers and drawing of 
lots for terms of first-elected members of the Na- 
tional Sister Formation committee (NSFC)... . 


Procedure for next election: (1) Each official 
delegate at each regional conference may nominate 
three Sisters for NSFC membership to replace 
present committee members having one-year terms; 
(2) a national slate listing the names of the seven 
Sisters receiving highest nominations together with 
the names of outgoing regional chairmen (auto- 
matically nominated) will be submitted by mail to 
all eligible voters. . 


2. Informal reports on and discussion of 1957—263— 


conferences. .. . 


a. High points of the conferences in all regions 
were evidence of growth in unity among the com- 
munities, the presence of a very large number of 
higher superiors, and the presence of so many 
Everett Workshop participants and consultants. 

b. In general, the Sisters had high praise for 
the contributions of the speakers at the 1957 con- 
ferences. Special mention was made of the most 
outstanding contribution of His Excellency, Arch- 
bishop Cushing, and also of some of the speakers on 
the mental prayer panels. 

c. Among the suggestions for further confer- 
ences, the following were especially significant: (1) 
advance preparation of all Sisters who will par- 
ticipate in the discussions — for example, through 
careful study of Sedes Sapientiae before the 1958 
conferences; (2) workshops for conference leaders 
before the regional conferences; (3) regional chair- 
men recommended that a nominating committee be 
appointed in each region several weeks before the 
conference in that area. 

d. Membership in all regions was reported as 
100 per cent, or very close to that mark. The North- 
west reported the presence of delegates from four 
Canadian communities. 


e. All regions feel that the movement is being 
given the financial support necessary. It was de- 
cided that a uniform registration fee should be 
charged in 1958, and that the balance which could 
be spared in each region after paying expenses 
should be given to help finance the Sister Formation 
Bulletin. 


f. Many of the regions reported projects planned 
or in progress, as a direct outgrowth of the SF move- 
ment. Among these are (1) the Everett curriculum 
being offered at Seattle university with four com- 
munities participating; (2) religious institutes of- 
fered at several universities for religious formation; 
(3) communities in the Southwest opening or plan- 
ning to open houses of studies near large Catholic 
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colleges and universities; (4) small meetings of SF 
personnel held in the Washington, D. C., and Pitts- 
burgh areas; (5) proposed TV programs featuring 
phases of the Everett curriculum; (6) meeting of 
college representatives in the Chicago area to study 
ways and means of assisting smaller communities 
in formation programs; and (7) small-scale “Ever- 
ett workshops” under consideration in some areas. 


gz. Miscellaneous comments and recommenda- 
tions are (1) Sedes Sapientiae might well be rec- 
ommended for use in communities for refectory 
reading so as to acquaint all Sisters with this 
important document; (2) continued and explicit 
efforts should be made to keep clear the point that 
variety in Sister Formation programs among com- 
munities is necessary and desirable and entirely in 
keeping with the aims of the movement; likewise, 
continued stress on the point that any excessive 
pressure from academic class loads on postulants or 
novices is contrary to the movement’s ideal of inte- 
grated formation; (3) special note was made of 
the offer of the dean of a women’s college to assist a 
small community (presently sending Sisters to State 
Normal because of financial distress) through edu- 
cating these Sisters at the college with minima! 


—expenses to the community; (4) special mention 


was made of the gracious hospitality at the host 
institutions in all regions; (5) finally it was realized 
that the “Sharing resources in Sister Education” 
panel and geographic area discussions pointed up 
the fact that we have not begun to tap even a small 
part of our potential resources. 


» 


3. 1958 Conferences: Sedes Sapientiae and the 
Juniorate. Mother M. Florence, S.L., program chair- 
man, was asked by Sister Mary Emil to present 
plans for the 1958 program and to lead discussion 
of the points in question. ... 


4. Sister Formation in the 1958 NCEA Con- 
vention. ... 


5. Problems to be suggested to In-service Com- 
mittees. ... 


6. Sister Formation Bulletin: Report and 
Pian. ... 


ad 


7. Proceedings, 1957: Report and Plans... . 


8. Directory: The plan for the third Directory 
project, again under the generous and efficient man- 
agement of Sister Gerard, was heartily approved. 
The group again expressed appreciation for the 
untiring and efficient work which Sister has carried 
on in producing the Directory of Catholic Women’s 
Colleges Having Facilities for the Education of 
Sisters. 


9. SF Secretariate: Sister Mary Emil explained 
the offer of Msgr. Hochwalt to make use of her 
services as executive secretary of SFC, with an 
office provided at NCEA headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C. In view of this offer, Mother Anna Marie, 
superior general of the Sister Servants of the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary, has released Sister from 
duty in her own community for a maximum of 3 
years for this purpose. 


The group devoted much time to recommenda- 
tions on procedure, and priorities in service, to be 
rendered by the new secretariate. 


Mother M. Justin, O.P., offered a motion, which 
received unanimous approval, that religious commu- 
nities be invited by the national chairman to con- 
tribute 5 or 10 cents annually per working member 
if they are able, in order to provide funds for ex- 
penses of the national Sister Formation movement. 


The following are among the services of the new 
SF secretariate which the leadership group felt 
should be given priority: (1) travel for evaluation 
of the Everett Report; (2) attendance at all regional 
SF conferences; (3) study of helps available from 
Catholic and national agencies; (4) investigation of 
available scholarships and fellowships; (5) send- 
ing of information concerning Sister Formation to 
higher superiors and to the NSFC leadership group; 
(6) effort to secure from some Foundation the nec- 
essary funds for training of SF personnel. 


10. Points discussed but not on the agenda: 
The leadership group requested that letters of thanks 
be sent to Mother Anna Marie, I.H.M., for releasing 
Sister Mary Emil for the SF secretariate; to Mother 
M. Hilaria, S.S.N.D., and to the school Sisters of 
Notre Dame for hospitality during the midwest 
conference and leadership meeting; and also letters 
of congratulation to the newly-elected national offi- 
cers of the Conference of Major Religious Superiors 
of Women’s Institutes in the United States. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Sister M. Richardine, B.V.M. 
Acting Secretary 


PLANS FOR 1958 SF CONFERENCES 


Sedes Sapientiae and its implications by analogy 
for juniorates in religious congregations of women 
will be the theme of the 1957-58 series of Sister 
Formation conferences. Initial planning for the 
meetings took place at the national Sister Forma- 
tion committee sessions held at Mt. Mary college, 
Milwaukee, Aug. 28-31. Regional chairmen also 
attended. 


The regional panels and discussions will use as 
a guide, Sedes Sapientiae and the General Statutes 
Annexed to It on the Religious, Clerical, and Apos- 
tolic Training to be Imparted to Clerics in the States 
of Perfection to be Acquired. An official English 
translation of this important document is distributed 
by the Catholic University of America Press (paper 
bound editions, $1.00 each). This book will be used, 
as the Everett Curriculum Report was this year, for 
basic resource material. Regional chairmen will 
not distribute the manuals, but community dele- 
gates are asked to procure their own copy of Sedes 
Sapientiae and begin to study it now in preparation 
for the conferences. 


The term “juniorate” in the meetings will be 
taken to mean the prolonged full-time spiritual and 
intellectual formation period after first profession. 
Some communities, following the strong recommen- 
dations of the Holy See, already have “juniorates” 
or “scholasticates” in operation. Others have not yet 
been able to establish them. For all groups, it is felt 
that the junioriate is so new and so important a stage 
in Sister Formation that communities can generally 
benefit by a thorough discussion of the principles 
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and problems affecting the training of young Sisters 
in temporary vows being prepared for a modern 
apostolate. Benefits anticipated from the discussions 
are exchange of experiences and ideas, and helps for 
long-range planning for personnel training, building 
of living quarters, and arrangements with college 
and university faculties. 


In basing the discussions on Sedes Sapientiae 
the planning committee kept in mind that the legis- 
lation was promulgated for religious Orders of men 
and that it applies to Sisters only to the extent cov- 
ered by the Canon-law principle of analogy. It was 
felt, nonetheless, that the document offers valuable 
indications of the mind of the Church on the for- 
mation of all religious. With the aid of appropriate 
theological and canonical guidance, it is expected 
that Sisters can profit much from a discussion of 
the spirit of the various provisions and the reasons 
that lie behind them. 


Since the entire conference will be devoted to 
the juniorate, it is strongly suggested that in all 
regions the three official delegates from each com- 
munity be the major superior, the junior mistress 
and the Sister in charge of juniorate studies. This 
advance announcement of the conferences is made 
in order that all delegates may be able to prepare 
for a full and meaningful participation in the 1958 
SF series of regional meetings. 


Mother M. Florence, S.L. Chairman 
Program Committee, 1958 SF Conference 


Liverpool Lecture Series 
Directed to Missionaries 


Miss Vera Denty, London psychologist, has been 
lecturing to Sisters in Liverpool, on means of al- 
leviating or avoiding problems in missionary life, 
through Sister formation. She has given lectures 
to the White Sisters, who do missionary work, and 
to the Little Sisters of the Assumption, engaged in 
nursing and social work. 


Among her suggestions were the study of evolv- 
ing cultural standards to make the missionary more 
sympathetic to primitive living conditions. She rec- 
ommended experience in painting, sketching and 
modelling so that Sisters could teach natives to 
interpret religious concepts in their own setting. 
She said that social case-study and interviewing 
techniques will aid in overcoming tribal supersti- 
tions. This work requires a close personal relation- 
ship with the persons whom the Sister will help. 
However, novices are taught to keep their feelings 
to themselves and under control, sometimes to the 
degree that they cannot draw on feelings of under- 
standing when these are needed, the lecturer be- 
lieves. She maintains that much of a missionary 
Sister’s effectiveness will depend on the “consider- 
ation, gentleness and understanding paid her by her 
own parents and novice mistress.” She urged the 
study and practical application of psychosomatics, 
for the good of the missionary, social service and 
nursing Sister’s work. 


SISTERS OF SOUTH AFRICA 
FORM NEW ASSOCIATION 


The Association of Religious Women of South 
Africa, in a meeting of major superiors, drew up 
a set of resolutions aimed at improving teacher 
preparation for the Catholic schools. Among the 


proposals was the setting up of a Catholic Institute 
or Center. 


It was hoped that such an Institute might offer 
needed courses to religious teachers and become “an 
intellectual powerhouse radiating Catholic ideas.”’ 


The meeting was held in Johannesburg, South 
Africa, in early April, with the Apostolic Delegate 
and Bishop Van Velsen, O.P., giving the opening 
addresses. 


NEWS FROM THE REGIONS 


Rev. E. Heston, C.S.C., spoke on “Communities 

of Women and the Holy See” at a meeting of major 
superiors of religious women held at 

EAST St. Charles Borromeo Seminary, Phila- 
delphia. Father Heston was the gen- 
eral secretary of the First National Congress of 
Religious in the United States, in 1952, and is a 
consultant for the Sacred Congregation of Religious. 


As a representative of the nursing communities, 
Sister M. Michele, R.S.M., administrator, St. Francis 
hospital, Port Jervis, N. Y., discussed “The Grace 
of Example in the Hospital Apostolate” at the 7th 
annual Institute on Religious and Sacerdotal Voca- 
tions, Fordham university, July 24. Sister stressed 
the effectiveness of “religious women possessing in- 
tegrated personalities” in attracting vocations. She 
noted the harmful effect on vocations of any evi- 
dence of “‘a dichotomy between our personal religious 
life and our active apostolate.” 





The newly-formed executive committee repre- 
senting the five communities maintaining extension 
centers with the assistance of Mount Mercy college, 
Pittsburgh, heard progress reports at their July 
meeting. Franciscan Sisters of Mount Alvernia re- 
ported that a committee had been set up for com- 
munity planning. Members are the superior general, 
the mistress of novices and her assistant, several 
councillors, and faculty members from the college 
extension division. First outcome of the committee 
work was “a growth in understanding of the co- 
operation involved among those contributing to in- 
tellectual and spiritual formation of Sisters.” The 
committee discussed the adoption of a curriculum 
and the selection of a faculty. 


Two other communities on the executive com- 
mittee announced that Sisters were to begin study 
towards the doctoral degree in philosophy with a 
view to their future service in Sister formation. 


Chief study aids for the improvement of pro- 
grams were the Everett Curriculum Workshop 
Report and the Middle States association self- 
evaluation guides. Aim of the colleges and com- 
munities is “to achieve programs of the highest 
possible calibre.” 
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A meeting of representatives of Sisters colleges 
in the Baltimore-Washington area was held at Im- 
maculata Junior college, Washington, D. C., with 
Mother Rose Elizabeth, C.S.C., presiding. Purpose 
of the meeting was a discussion of means of sharing 
resources with communities not operating colleges. 
The action was a follow-up of decisions made during 
the Eastern Sister Formation conference in Albany. 


The group agreed that a thorough grounding in 
philosophy was needed as a basis for the Sisters’ 
study of theology. The danger of calling religion 
courses by the name of theology without any change 
in content was pointed out. It was also stated “that 
the Sisters themselves feel the need of a deeper 
study of religion and philosophy in order to be able 
to present the truths of faith accurately on an in- 
tellectual level and to avoid basing religion on mere 
sentiment; however, we can never be satisfied with 
just the intellectual formation, since . . . the total 
spiritual formation of the Sisters must be para- 
mount.” 


Reports were given on the help extended by the 
colleges in the area to other communities of Sisters. 


6—Ways and means were discussed for sharing in- 


formation on testing, fellowships and academic 
offerings. 


Regarding a possible loss of religious spirit by 
attending colleges of other communities, all felt 
that “the spirit of every community is the spirit of 
Christ, and that no danger could exist merely by 
contact with Sisters of a different community.” 


Sister Hilda of Saint Joseph’s college, Emmits- 
burg, Md., invited the group to Emmitsburg for 
their October meeting. 


Present at the April session were Mother M. 
Rose Elizabeth and Sister M. Madonna, Dunbarton 
college, Washington, D. C.; Sister Mary Joan and 
Sister Teresa Aloyse, Immaculata Junior college, 
Washington, D. C.; Sister Columba and Sister Ann 
Julia, Trinity college, Washington, D. C.; Sister Mar- 
garet Mary and Sister Bridget Marie, Notre Dame 
of Maryland college, Baltimore; and Sister Hilda 
and Sister Rosemary of Saint Joseph College, Em- 
mitsburg. 


Mother Rose Elizabeth, C.S.C., national SFC 
vice-chairman, Eastern region chairman, and su- 
perior of Dunbarton college, Washington, D. C., 
spoke on “‘Education for Hospital] Religious” at the 
Newark regional meeting of the Catholic Hospital 
association. She stressed maintaining high stand- 
ards in the education of nursing Sisters for the 
highest motive: ‘‘because Sisters fully understand 
their responsibility to God, to society, and to their 
profession.” 


-“The Sister nurse who is to take her place in our 
hospitals as administrator, teacher, staff nurse, or 
dietician should not be less prepared for her work 
with the sick than the teachers in our elementary, 
secondary or collegiate institutions are prepared for 
the task of education,” she said. “In fact, if possible, 
the Sister nurse should be better prepared spiritu- 
ally, intellectually, morally, socially. ...The religious 


nurse is required to meet the needs of all ages and 
all groups of people in all positions of society. 


“When a teaching Sister receives a B.A. degree, 
she is not immediately given the responsibility of 
principalship; however, we often find that the nurse 
who has just completed her nursing education, in a 
hospital school or college program, is expected to 
assume at once the responsibility of supervisor or 
instructor in the same school from which she grad- 
uated.” This has been known to lead to discourage- 
ment, not only with the nursing profession, but with 
religious life itself, the speaker said. 


To help nursing Sisters grasp the intricate work- 
ings of the hospital as a whole institution, Mother 
Rose Elizabeth recommended that universities spon- 
sor annual workshops for Sisters lacking experience. 


“This workshop would give the Sister an under- 
standing of the organization of a hospital, necessary 
lines of authority, the economics of a hospital in a 
general way, and the importance of inter-personal 
relationships. Such training would promote a more 
intelligent approach to the problem of nursing.” 

Mount Mercy college, Pittsburgh, sponsored a 
series of four lectures on the teaching apostolate 
by Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., SFC executive secre- 
tary, as a service to its extension students and the 
communities in the area. About 850 Sisters from 
22 communities were in attendance at the lectures, 
given Saturday, Sept. 21. Topics treated in the series 
were “The Teaching Apostolate and the Religious 
Life,” “The Teaching Apostolate and the Develop- 
ment of the Person,” “The Teaching Apostolate — 
the Dimensions of the Sister’s Role,” and “The 
Teaching Apostolate and Vocations.” 


The general chapter of ithe Sisters of Notre Dame 
de Namur has “strongly advised” that juniorates be 
organized in each of the institute’s four American 
provinces, “according to the circumstances existing 
in each province, but to be completed before the next 
Chapter.” 


In the Baltimore province, according to Sister 
Elizabeth Carmelita, provincial superior, the initial 
step in carrying out this directive will be taken in 
1958. At that time a 4th year of formation will be 
inaugurated. Part of the group will continue through 
a 5th year, upon the completion of the new residence 
hall at Trinity college in 1959. A 5-year program 
for all Sisters is the community’s final goal. 


SF representative from the Southern region at 

the national TEPS meeting, Wash- 
SOUTH _ ington, D. C., was Sister M. Merici, 
Ursuline college, Louisville, Ky. Sis- 
ter served as recorder in the group sessions she 
attended. 


Host institution for next year’s Southern SF 
conference will be Our Lady of the Lake college, 
San Antonio, Tex. 





Teacher Education and Professional Standards dis- 
cussed “Professional Growth and National Accred- 
itation” at a session of an institute held at Ursuline 
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college, Louisville, Ky. Over 180 attended the 7- 
week course, designed to offer professional labora- 
tory experiences to in-service teachers, especially 
Sisters, on a level that would afford them maximum 
benefit while satisfying state regulations for “stu- 
dent teaching.” Sister Merici, Southern SF chair- 
man, explained recent developments in the Sister 
Formation conference to those Sisters present at 
the institute. 
® 


In the opening keynote address of the New 

England regional conference Most Rev. Richard J. 

Cushing, archbishop of 

NEW ENGLAND _ Boston, pledged full sup- 

port to efforts for im- 

proved and integrated Sister education. He pointed 

out the connection of such programs with the crucial 
problem of vocations. 


Panelists on the topic of “New Horizons in Sis- 
ter Formation” were Rt. Rev. Augustine C. Dalton, 
Rev. Paul A. FitzGerald, S.J., Rev. David A. O’Con- 
nell, O.P., and Rev. George F. Sullivan. Host insti- 
tution was Newton College of the Sacred Heart. 


New officers for the region are chairman, Rev. 
Mother M. Agnita, P.B.V.M., superior general, 
Fitchburg, Mass.; vice-chairman, Rev. Mother Em- 
manuel, R.S.M., superior general, Burlington, Vt.; 
and secretary, Rev. Mother Mary Ellen, R.S.M., 
superior general, Manchester, N. H. 


Special consultants were Sister M. Emil, I.H.M., 
Marygrove college, Detroit, Sister M. Augustine, 
O.S.F., president of Alverno college, Milwaukee, and 
Sister M. Emmanuel, 0O.S.F., dean, College of St. 
Teresa, Winona, Minn. 


In an address to the delegates of the New Eng- 
land conference Sister Mary Emil said: 


“The letter from the Holy See addressed to 
Father Reinert and read at the NCEA convention 
last April impressed us then as a wonderful gift 
from God. As a young organization we were nat- 
urally happy over a seal of approval on what had 
been done. But when you read the letter later in 
the summer, I wonder if you did not reflect, as I 
did, that its real significance is not so much in its 
favorable look back over the past, but in its turning 
towards the future: 


We have been. . . aware of the enlightened pro- 
visions, growing out of careful consideration and 
discussions, that have been made for some of the 
major problems involved in adjusting to the ever 
more demanding conditions of modern life. We are 
deeply impressed by the intense activity of all par- 
ticipating in the movement, and we are convinced 
that great good has resulted and will continue to 
result from it for our beloved Sisters in America. 

We ask you, therefore, Very Reverend Father, 
to be the interpreter of our sentiments of deep grati- 
tude to... all who have contributed to the success 
of this significant undertaking. We feel that they 
are making an invaluable contribution to the good 
of the Church, and we encourage them to continue 
their efforts in this important cause. 


“This is a program of action, a work given us 
to do, a mandate from the Holy See. 


“If we would put into three words the points 
that have been given to this organization as an 
apostolic challenge by the Holy See itself, for 


stressing and development, I would say the points 
are completeness, adaptation, and integration. The 
Sacred Congregation wants the Sisters’ formation 
— spiritual, intellectual, technical, and human — to 
be complete. It wants it to be adapted to the needs 
of our times and of the times ahead of us. It wants 
the formation to be integrated. 


“Last summer when we were writing the Everett 
Report we used the concept and the word ‘integra- 
tion’ with some uneasiness, as though it were rather 
new, and as though we would have to justify it. 
Since then we have received our instructions from 
Rome, and more importantly, we have been able to 
read the new Apostolic Constitution for religious 
men, Sedes Sapientiae, which sets up ‘integration’ 
of spiritual, intellectual and apostolic elements as an 
express goal for the whole of the formation period. 


“It seems, therefore, that this is the time we 
must all ask ourselves what are our objectives in 
Sister Formation as a whole, and in that narrower 
part of the whole formation process which is called 
the college curriculum. We must perhaps all realize 
that the integrated formation which the Holy See 
has just asked the religious men to improve is some- 
thing which will call for great ingenuity and inten- 
sity from us who think we are fortunate when we 
can spread the program out over a 5-year span. We 
must all look ahead carefully to examine the kind of 
society and the number and kinds of works which 
our Sisters will know in what has been called the 
‘fabulous future,’ and we must adapt their training 
to the needs of the new apostolate. 


The Sisters of the Holy Cross, with provincial 
house in Manchester, N. H., report an experiment 
“‘which promises to be highly popular.”’ Sister Mary 
St. Emmeline, provincial superior, invited all the 
house Sisters for a week of rest and study at the 
provincial house. The opening talk was on the no- 
bility and importance of the services these Sisters 
perform for the community. Home economists gave 
daily conferences on food values, balanced diets, and 
meal planning. The instructor distributed printed 
matter on these topics and called the Sisters’ atten- 
tion to labor-saving devices. The Sisters in the group 
often prolonged the one-hour instruction period to 
two hours for asking questions and exchanging 
ideas. In their comments “they revealed their ap- 
preciation of the recognition given them by this 
project and of the opportunity to meet as a homo- 
geneous group.” 

® 


Administrative officials and heads of colleges of 

95 religious congregations of women in 19 states 

and Canada took part in group 

MIDWEST _ discussions at the midwest SF re- 

gional conference at Mount Mary 
college, Milwaukee, Wisc., August. 26-28. 


Discussants viewed with favor the over-all ob- 
jectives of the Everett curriculum for Sister educa- 
tion. They especially approved the stress on liberal 
education over method training and the proposal of 
giving the same liberal arts formation to young 
Sister teachers, nurses, social workers and cate- 
chists, with specialization concentrated in the final 
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quarter of the 5-year program. Community supe- 
riors discussed adaptations of details to loca] cir- 
cumstances. 


In the “sharing of resources” workshops, geo- 
graphical groups looked into the possibilities of mu- 
tual help and in some cases devised means for carry- 
ing out their plans. Administrators outlined projects 
for interchange of college instructors and of spe- 
cially prepared experts in various fields, circulation 
of lists of outstanding speakers and programs, es- 
tablishing houses of study on college campuses so 
that Sisters of smaller congregations might main- 
tain community life while pursuing studies away 
from their motherhouse. Most of the groups drew 
up plans for regular local meetings to further the 
work of the Sister Formation movement. 


The panel on “New Horizons in Sister Forma- 
tion’? was under the chairmanship of Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Edmund J. Goebel, Milwaukee archdiocesan super- 
intendent of schools. Viewing the world of the next 
10 years, Rev. Francis Corley, 8.J., of the Institute 
of Social Order, St. Louis, noted the principal social 
and technological changes to be expected and pointed 


'.—268—out their significance in Sister education. He urged 


that Sisters be informed of the facts and of Catholic 
social principles in order to develop sound judg- 
ments. 


“The school must be aware of the community it 
serves,” Rev. Edward J. Drummond, §S.J., vice- 
president of Marquette university, Milwaukee, told 
the gathering. “These relations,” he said, “are a 
two-way process: each must learn the desires and 
needs of the other. We have a mandate to tell our 
purposes honestly.” 


Father Drummond also urged “creative zeal,” 
which implies a “flexibility of approach,” and char- 
ity, “which is the final motivation and the answer.” 


The impact on Sister formation in the immediate 
years ahead of specific “new movements” in the 
Church was discussed by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frank M. 
Schneider, rector of St. Francis Major seminary, 
Milwaukee. 


Speakers on teaching mental prayer to young 
religious were Rev. Anthony A. Norton, O.P., prior, 
St. Rose of Lima priory, Dubuque, Iowa; Rev. 
William McNamara, 0O.C.D., editor of Spiritual 
Life; and Rev. Gabriel Diefenbach, O.F.M. Cap., St. 
Francis of Assisi monastery, Milwaukee. 


Next year’s midwest officers were installed at 
the final session. They are Sister Mary Justine, 
R.S.M., dean, Mount Mercy college, Detroit, chair- 
man; Sister Rosarita, S.C., assistant general, Mount 
St. Joseph, Ohio, vice-chairman; and Sister Rose 
Dominic, S.C.L., director of the Graduate Division, 
St. Mary college, Xavier, Kan. Mother Mary Flor- 
ence, S.L., Loretto, Ky., will head the planning 
committee for next year’s midwest meeting on the 
theme of the juniorate. 


In introducing the resolutions at the final session, 
Sister Catherine, D.C., visitatrix, Normandy, Mo., 
spoke of the Sister Formation movement as “the 
providentially supplied instrument which enables us 


to carry out our obligation of obedience to the Holy 
Father.” She recalled that Pope Pius XII is asking 
us to work towards the highest possible standards 
in professional formation while continuing spiritual 
formation. “Through the Sister Formation confer- 
ence,” she said, “‘we have been heartened to carry 
out this obedience against all obstacles. But we 


pmo do it alone; only together can we reach our 
goal.” 





Thirty-five communities sent representatives to 
the Benedictine Institute for Mistresses of Novices, 
held Aug. 19-30 at Our Lady of Grace convent, Beech 
Grove, Ind. This is the first time the biennial in- 
stitute has extended over a two-week period. Six 
Benedictine priests gave the daily conferences. Dis- 
cussion periods followed each formal paper. Several 


mistresses of postulants and junior Sisters also took 
part. 


Forty-eight scholastics, members of the Sisters 
of Charity of the Blessed Virgin Mary, were trans- 
ferred from Clarke College, in Dubuque, Iowa, to 
Mundelein College, Chicago, in September to com- 
plete their study for B.A. degrees. The arrival of 
the scholastics at Mundelein marked a new devel- 
opment in the Congregation’s program for the 
pre-service education of teachers. 


Reorganization of the pre-service program, un- 
der the direction of Mother Mary Consolatrice, 
B.V.M., is the result of an enactment of the general 
chapter of 1955. Under the present arrangement, 
all who entered the Congregation since 1954 must 
undergo a 5-year period of intensive spiritual and 
scholastic development before beginning their teach- 
ing assignments. 


During a two and one-half year novitiate at 
Mount Carmel, Motherhouse of the Sisters in 
Dubuque, new members receive instruction in a 
restricted number of college courses taught by 
members of the Clarke College faculty. Following 
first profession, the young Sisters transfer across 
the city from the Mt. Carmel campus to the Clarke 
campus where they complete in two semesters their 
basic liberal arts requirements. The final two years 
of study are given at Mundelein in Chicago. 


Although the 3-year Mount Carmel-Clarke pro- 
gram of instruction has been in effect for many 
years, this is the first time Mundelein has partici- 
pated in the pre-service training of Sisters. A new 
scholasticate building which will house 150 Sisters 
is now under construction near the Mundelein cam- 
pus. Directress of the scholasticate program is 
Sister Mary Frances Patricia, B.V.M. 


Discussion of scholastic development was one of 
many topics considered at the B.V.M. Superiors’ 
Institute held at Clinton, Iowa, during the past 
summer. Also under discussion were principles un- 
derlying novitiate instruction and the guidance of 
young religious who, although teaching, have not 
completed the 8-year period of spiritual formation 
required before the pronouncement of perpetual 
vows. 
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In-service problems of teaching Sisters were dis- 
cussed in the Elementary Education conference, held 
by the Sisters of the Humility of Mary, Ottumwa, 
Iowa, Aug. 4-7. Among the guest speakers and con- 
sultants was Dr. John D. McCluhan, D.Ed., visiting 
lecturer, Creighton university, Omaha, Neb. Mother 
Mary Magdalen, superior general, stressed adapta- 
tion in “doing what our founders would do” in her 
address of welcome, “Living by the Spirit of Our 
Founders.” 





Chicago province of the Sisters of Mercy held 
a 8-day institute for superiors, principals and 
administrators at St. Xavier college, Chicago, in 
mid-August. Rev. Jeremiah O’Callaghan, S.J., vice- 
president of Loyola university, opened the institute 
with a talk on “The Role of the Superior in the 
Apostolate.” Other speakers included Dr. Catherine 
McCorry on “The Psychology of Human Relations” ; 
Mother Bernardine, vicar general of the Sisters 


of Mercy of the Union; and Mother Mary Regina, 
provincial superior of the Chicago province. 





“Sanctity as a Guidance Tool” and “The For- 
mation of Catholic Intellectuals” were among the 
discussion topics taken up at the third National 
Educational Conference of the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame. The Conference brought together 1099 
delegates. The meeting was held in St. Louis, Aug. 
22-25. Rev. T. P. Maher, S.J., dean of the Depart- 
ment of Education, St. Louis university, was the 
key speaker. Sister Bertrande, D.C., St. Louis, 
member of the SFC national committee, gave a 
lecture and demonstration. 





About 700 Sisters at the Elementary Schoo! 
Teachers’ Institute of the Diocese of Peoria, Peoria, 
Ill., heard a discussion of the Sister Formation pro- 
gram in an address by Sister Ritamary, C.H.M., SF 
Bulletin editor. The Institute was held Oct. 7. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND DOCUMENTATION 


Letter of His Eminence, Giuseppe Cardinal Piz- 
zardo, prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Semi- 
naries and Universities, to a Superior General on 
the occasion of a congress in Rome of superiors 
general of religious women’s congregations, July 
26, 1957: 


“T thank you very much for the donation you 
graciously gave me for Maria SS. Assunta [a uni- 
versity institute on a par with normal schools]. It 
has suggested thoughts which I want to put into 
words, because they honor you and all Mothers 
general, and will at the same time invite you to 
endeavor to give greater glory to God. 


“Conscious of the immense needs of the faithful, 
who are exposed to the ever-growing peril of losing 
their souls, the superiors general, without diminish- 
ing their attention to the interior formation of their 
subjects, have seen the urgent need of giving their 
daughters a special preparation for the externa] 
apostolate, so that they might work with competence 
and energy in the active militia of the Church. 


“From the start, they courageously sent their 
daughters to schools of nursing, so as to enable them 
to take proper care of the sick. They saw to it that 
they obtained diplomas to direct asylums, hospitals, 
homes and schools of all kinds, and by way of conse- 
quence, their accomplishments have been recognized 
by public authorities. 


“The superiors are right to insist that religious 
formation should come first and be based on the 
traditional virtues of the ‘Spouse of Christ’ as they 
are set forth so beautifully in the encyclical letter, 
Sacra Virginitas. Yet they also know that their 
daughters must have that scientific, cultural, peda- 
gogic and technical knowledge which is indispen- 
sable, if they are to direct successfully the works 
entrusted to their care. 


“Besides establishing their own school of nurs- 
ing, they promoted the opening of universities, and 
schools of higher religious instruction and general 


culture such as Castelnuova Fogliani, Maria SS. 
Assunta, Sedes Sapientiae, the Higher Institutes for 
Religious and Social Studies, and Regina Mundi. 


“T formulate the hope that some day, women’s 
congregations will have university faculties of their 
own, because the needs of souls grow continually: 
and if science and culture are to penetrate the fields 
we wish to conquer, they must be enlightened by 
the Christian faith. 


“The admission of woman to the highest public 
posts is the reason the Church insists that great care 
be given to the large number of girls in religious 
institutes, because they must be well-prepared and 
formed for the new developments in the sccial field. 


“And now I think it right to remind you that the 
Sacred Congregation for Religious, not wanting to 
fail in its duty towards vou in the field of mutual 
help and holy emulation, has united you in various 
organizations to show you how much it appreciates 
your many potentialities. 


“T conclude, Reverend Mothers General, by say- 
ing that the solid basis already laid leads me to hope 
that, fired with holy ambition, you will continue to 
promote the creation and the development of insti- 
tutions for higher learning that will make ‘Integral 
Christianity’ a reality, that is, a Christianity which 
will absorb and sublimate even science and human 
culture ‘through Christ,’ the Word which was made 
Flesh: ‘All things were made by Him and without 
Him was made nothing that was made.’” (With the 
permission of His Eminence, Cardinal Pizzardo). 


‘All too easily, in an over-imaginative vision of 
the things of God, we tend to separate what ought 
to be a unity and to reduce to an abstract system the 
primary reality of our life in Christ... . 


“Tt is not the soul alone which is sanctified by 
grace. ... It is the Christian, soul and body united, 
or better yet, a living being, a person who is an 
animated body or an incarnate soul; in a word, it is 
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._ the whole man who is baptized and immersed in 
Jesus Christ. . .. Not only his interior life, but also 
his whole activity in the midst of men and the world 
should be slowly transformed by the life of Christ, 
as the oil stamped on his forehead in Baptism per- 
meates him and penetrates more deeply. .. . 


“We are much in danger of polarizing what we 
cali the interior life, and confining life in God, in 
Christ, in the Son solely to prayer and recollection, 
and of seeing the rest as a kind of dead weight, 
or....a field of struggle for a life which flourishes 
only apart from the real world. In this way we help 
on the separation between religion and life, which 
is the great error of our time... . 


“Sometimes the Christian himself looks on this 
world and its activity as obstacles to life in Jesus 
Christ; then he runs away from it and refuses to 
act; or else he acts only through a sense of duty, or 
even from social pressures. Thereby he runs the 
risk of contributing only his human qualities and 
devotedness and not transmitting the presence and 
the life of Christ. He does not know how to spread 
the gospel.” 


~ —270—Trans. from Louis Lochet, “La Vie Filiale,” La Vie 


Spirituelle, XCVI (May, 1957), 453-454. 
® 


“But in particular, we wish to recommend cul- 
tural and professional training, adequate to the 
conditions of the times. Such training is to be ac- 
quired by means of special schools and institutions. 
This preparation is a duty, a need, and a most 
powerful instrument in the work of the apostolate.” 
Trans. from Msgr. Arcadio Larraona, C.M.F., in 

Caritas, official organ of the Federation of 
Mexican Sisters, I (Jan., 1957), 4. 


The Apostolic Constitution Sedes Sapientiae and the 
General Statutes Annexed to It on the Re- 
ligious, Clerical, and Apostolic Training to be 
Imparted to Clerics in the States of Perfec- 
tion to Be Acquired. Official English Text. 
The Sacred Congregation of Religious. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Catholic University of Amer- 
ica Press, 1957. 97 pp. $1.50, cloth. $1.00, 
paper. 


Those in charge of convent libraries will want 
to add this official translation of Sedes Sapientiae, 
called a “revolutionary advance in the Church’s leg- 
islation.” The Statutes apply the Apostolic Consti- 
tution in detail to the fourfold curricula required 
in the new reform — liberal arts, philosophy, theo- 
ology, and pastoral training. The official edition 
includes an index to documents and to canons cited, 
and an analytic and an alphabetical index. The 
thorough study of this legislation will aid religious 
communities of women in their present curriculum 
planning. 


This book is recommended for general reading in 
all communities, as it will be the principal source 
material for the 1957-58 series of SF conferences. 
Each delegate will be asked to bring her copy to 
the meeting to facilitate reference and discussion. 


Because of the important part this book will play 
in the projected conferences, Bulletin readers will 
wish to take note of the fact that this English trans- 
lation uses the word “formation” in a sense that is 
narrower than that used in the Sister Formation 
movement. 


“Formation” in our title was chosen advisedly 
to designate both spiritual and intellectual develop- 
ment, and a third element, the integration of the 


two. This is what the word will continue to mean 
to us. 


The statutes of the new document, article 2, use 
four words: institutio (the generic term, which in- 
cludes the total training, and which corresponds to 
our use of the word “formation’’) ; and instructio, 
educatio and formatio, which are given as the three 


parts of institutio. They are used in the following 
context: 


Art. 2— Institutionis partes 

In huiusmodi institutione tria assidue concurrant 
oportet: instructio, quae intellectum in omnibus 
solide erudiat; educatio, quae omnia necessaria et 
opportuna praebeat ad voluntatem ordinandum ac 
roborandum, ad characterem fingendum et expoli- 
endum, ad vitam agendique rationem recte condu- 
cendam; formatio, quae communia unicuique pru- 
denter applicet et inculcet, eaquae iuxta cuiuslibet 
naturae et gratiae dona atque peculiaria personarum 
adiuncta, diversimode compleat. 


The principle of division by which this specifi- 
cation of institutio is reached is somewhat different 
from that used in lining up the three phases of 
“Sister Formation.” It will be easily seen, however, 
that taken as a whole, instructio, educatio, and 
formatio in the senses defined are exactly equivalent 
to what we have been calling integral and integrated 
formation. 


To keep a continuity, then, in the thought of the 
SF movement, it was decided at the Milwaukee SF 
leadership meeting (1) that the Catholic University 
English translation of Sedes Sapientiae would be 
the official source material for the 1958 conferences; 
but that (2) on this single point of the translation 
of institutio we would follow the French translations 
and explications of this document.! These texts have 
rendered institutio by formation, thus designating 
the total process and program under discussion in 
Sedes Sapientiae and its statutes. In brief, the Sis- 
ter Formation movement identifies itself with the 
applications to religious women of the integral de- 
velopment called “training” in the English text, but 
which the Sisters will continue to call “formation” 
in their own title and literature. 


1. See, for example, an article by Rev. E. Jombart, S.J., in Revue 
des Communautes Religieuses, 27 (July-August, 1957), 128. Commenting on 
the Statutes, Father Jombart says: 


On eprouve un certain embarras a rendre en francais 
quatre termes que l’art. 2 distingue: institutio, instructio, 
educatio, formatio. Manifestement dans la pensee du legislateur 
le premier est une terme generique, designant l’ensemble de 
Voeuvre a accomplir: l’enseignement s’adressant a |)’intelli- 
gence, l’education qui vise davantage la volonte et le caractere, 
enfin |’ application aux divers sujets des principes generaux. 
Voici des lors comment on pourrait traduire cet article 2, dont 
la portee est universelle dans la vie relicieuse: 


“A la formation, trois elements doivent sans cesse con- 
courir: Vinstruction, qui enrichera solidement l’intelligence 
en tout domaine; l’education, qui fournira les moyens neces- 
saires et oppotuns pour que la volonte s’ordonne et se fortifie, 
pour que le caractere se forge et se perfectionne, pour que la 
vie et l’action soient bien menees; la direction qui appliquera 
et inculquera avec prudence a chacun les normes communes et 
les completera de diverses maniers, selon les dons individuels 
de la nature et de la grace et les circonstances particulieres 
des personnes.” 
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“The Bishops of Latin America paternally ex- 
hort both men and women religious on the following 
points: 


a) That remaining faithful to the spirit and 
ends of their respective institutes, they make an 
effort to respond to the needs and demands of our 


times, with a generosity modeled on that of their 
founders. 


b) That they try to adapt themselves to the 
environment where they work, without any exag- 
gerated or harmful clinging to customs and attitudes 
not in accord with their surroundings. 


c) That they try to cooperate in the solid for- 
mation of the laity, even by spreading devotions 
proper to each institute, if these practices have been 
approved by the Holy See; that they direct these 
devotions towards the deepening of an integrally 
Christian life and towards the defense of the faith 
against the errors and dangers which threaten it. 


“Because of the importance in the life of a dio- 
cese of the presence and help of men religious, both 
those who are and are not priests, and also of women 
religious, when these consecrated persons are well 
formed and well prepared for their apostolic duties, 
the Conference of Bishops earnestly begs the supe- 
riors concerned to look to the following matters: 


a) That they always choose wholly exemplary 
religious for the houses of formation. 


b) That they take the greatest interest in pro- 
viding, either in their own schools or in other centers 
of learning, for the specialized intellectual formation 
of their subjects for the special works of the insti- 


tute and especially for the teaching of religion and 
catechism. 


“Insofar as women religious in particular are 
concerned, the Conference advises major superiors 
that for the purpose of increasing the efficacy of 
the labors of their religious they should: 


a) endeavor to bring it about that all the Sisters 
acquire a most solid spiritual, ascetical and doctrinal 
formation; and that the greatest possible number of 
them attend schools of higher learning — schools of 
religion, education, social service, nursing, etc. — 
and receive diplomas or degrees that will fit them 
for the fulfillment of their specific assignments. 


b) take precautions that religious who serve as 
nurses in clinics or hospitals, besides having the 
necessary professional training, are also sufficiently 
instructed in the principles of Catholic ethics, with 
applications to their delicate field of work.” 


“‘Conferencia General del Episcopado Latino- 
Americano,” Commentarium pro Religiosis 
et Missionariis, XXXV (1956), 333-334. 


Romano Guardini, Prayer in Practice. Trans. 
Leopold of Loewenstein-Wertheim. New 
York: Pantheon Books, 1957. 228 pp. $3.50. 


This treatise is intended primarily as a guide 
for the development of personal prayer. It is emi- 
nently suited for use with postulants and novices, 
as it is a good teaching instrument, full of concrete- 
ness, illustration, order, summary, and warnings of 
what prayer is not. Msgr. Guardini at the outset 


stresses “order, discipline, and work” for growth in 
prayer, which he describes as “a service to be per- 
formed in faith and obedience,” not an excursion 
into intuition and fancy. 


Prayer is discussed not primarily as to degrees 
or states but kinds. The author makes allowance 
for differences in personalities, emotional maladjust- 
ments, and the fact that “everything which condi- 
tions ... life must influence... prayer.” Since there 
are various aptitudes in this matter, “training should 
make our personal prayer become original and sure 
of itself,” while keeping it as only one thread in 
the whole pattern of Christian devotion. Msgr. 
Guardini’s teaching is markedly orientated towards 
Scripture and liturgy. He breaks away from mean- 
ingless, over-worked terms, and while avoiding too 
much novelty, tells his doctrine in fresh phrases 
related to the actual world. 


“The future of Christian life depends, among 
other things,” he says, “on whether prayer can 
establish an active link with life as it is and with 
the stream of history.” To achieve this he urges us 
to “make the idea of Providence our starting point” 


and devotes a chapter to this topic in order to give __97]~— 


prayer its full supernatural context. Such a start- 
ing point and sequence is designed to impart a 
religious character to the day’s activity. This holds 
true even at the summit of prayer, when an indi- 
vidual is able to bear personal witness to God for 
the greater support of others. 


The book can be most highly recommended for 
personal use but above all as a reasonably methodi- 
cal guide for teaching of prayer. 


“Instruction in Religious Chastity,” a paper de- 
signed for novice mistresses, is available for those 
requesting it. The article was prepared by Rev. 
Columban Browning, C.P., St. Gabriel Monastery, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Suggestions of Sisters of several 
Congregations engaged in various works were in- 
corporated into the proposed program of instruction. 
A selective bibliography is appended to the article. 
Copies may be obtained at fifteen cents each from 
the office of the Bulletin editor. 


It was thought that thorough preliminary in- 
struction in chastity may make less necessary the 
frequent repetition of such matter in the annual 
retreat. There would then be more opportunity for 
continued attention to the positive aspect of the 
consecration of self at which the vow aims. 


A. Plé, “A Travers Les Revues,” La Vie Spirituelle, 
XCVI (Février, 1957), 186-192. 


The Sister Formation Bulletin is among the pub- 
lications evaluated in this commentary on American 
journals. The author says: “Religious have a very 
important role to play in this excellent effort to- 
wards an American spirituality. Begun in 1954, 
the Sister Formation Bulletin, with both objectivity 
and dynamism, confronts the many problems in- 
volved in the formation of Sisters.” Several para- 
graphs are quoted from the vocation survey by 
Sister Judith, F.C.S.P., in the Autumn, 1956, issue 
of the Bulletin. 
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Joseph F. Conwell, 8.J. Contemplation in Action. A 
Study in Ignatian Prayer. Spokane, Wash- 
ington: Gonzaga University Press, 1957. 


One of the early Jesuit priests, Father Jerome 
Nadal, was officially appointed by St. Ignatius to 
travel to the provicnes of the new Order to explain 
its Constitutions to the members. His observations 
on the type of prayer proper to the Society of Jesus 
are carefully investigated and clearly set forth by 
Father Conwell. The present work is based on a 
doctoral dissertation accepted by the Gregorian 
University, Rome. 


Members of congregations founded for apostolic 
works might well find in this inexpensive paperback 
the inspiration and incentive to reinvestigate their 
own community’s view of the way prayer and 
apostolic action are to be integrated into one love- 
motivated whole. Fruitful discussions might be 
stimulated by such quotations as these: 


... All that we have received from God, we have 
received to employ in the salvation and perfection of 
our neighbor; we know that the Society was insti- 
tuted for no other reason. Alas, then, for us, if we 
strive only for our own salvation! That is not our 
grace; that is not our vocation. It is a good occu- 
pation, indeed, but not ours. (p. 64). 


This joining of our salvation and perfection with 
that of our neighbor brings it about that also a great 
part of our salvation and perfection is in helping our 
neighbor. Therefore, when we are assigned by our 
superiors to some ministry, we should be confident 
that the greatest profit will come to us from that 
ministry. For it is to this that we are called; it is 
to this that the grace of our institute properly leads 
and assists us. (p. 62). 


Without union with God in prayer there will be 
no union with God in action. The union, however, 
that is found in prayer is a union that looks to action, 
charity of God demanding extension in charity of 
neighbor. The position of contemplation, in other 
words, is to mould not merely spiritual but apostolic 
men. (pp. 60-61). 


.. . Our perfection goes in a circle; with the 
perfection gained from prayer and spiritual exer- 
cises to go to the help of our neighbor, and then from 
that to acquire more perfection in prayer in order to 
help our neighbor more. (p. 68). 


To be called to the Society meant to Nadal to be 
called to share in Ignatius’ vocation of total dedica- 
tion to the Trinity in laboring for the fullness of the 
Kingdom of Christ. To lead that wholly apostolic 
life required special graces (not necessarily extra- 
ordinary ones), just as any special vocation requires 
special graces. Notable among these was the gift 
(not necessarily extraordinary) of prayer: preoccu- 
pation with the Trinity and its work of redemption, 
the ability, in other words, to find God not only in 
the quiet of contemplation but especially and above 
all in the midst of the most absorbing apostolic labor. 
This was a grace that one had to, as it were, grow 
into. It was prepared for all. (p. 38). 


From illumination in prayer the Jesuit is ex- 
pected to be able to grasp things and events in their 
supernatural context. Although preserving the nec- 
essary withdrawal from creatures, he yet focuses 
on the apostolate, resolving the antinomy by dis- 
covering the interiority of things, the point where 
they touch upon God. The Jesuit must be “a con- 
templative likewise in action.” The likewise indi- 
cates that he must first of all be a contemplative. 


but for him the perfection of prayer lies neither in 
contemplation alone, nor in the union of charity 
leading to apostolic labors alone — but in both. His 
action is to proceed not merely from previous con- 
templation but from the fullness of contemplation 
going on right now: finding God in the action and 
performing it precisely because in it he finds God. 


“To the contemplative in action the least event 
bears the imprint of the Trinitarian intent to re- 
deem.” (p. 84). In St. Ignatius’ view, work is not 
something that releases the mind from the creature 
to turn it to God; action itself is so steeped in faith 
and charity that the mind grasps the Creator in 
the creature and understands the creature in the 
Creator, and the will fastens on both in total charity: 


To fight at the side of a Leader and for a Leader 
does not distract from the Leader. One may not 
think of Him at every moment so absorbing may be 
the fight, but the fight is for Him and with Him and 
in Him, Through faith the mind is virtually intent 
upon Him, through charity the will virtually rests in 
. Him, through hope the confidence of victory is vir- 
tually recognized and accepted as lying completely 
in Him. (p. 106). 


Several recent pronouncements of the Holy 
Father make the problem treated in this book to be 
of special relevance. Among these is the statement 
that even the strictly contemplative vocation should 
be “fully and totally apostolic.” Other related state- 
ments concern the need for stressing zeal for souls 
and the apostolic implications of the active life. 
Likewise, the Sacred Congregations and religious 
congresses have urged communities to renew their 
sense of their mission in the Church. 


_ A careful study of Father Conwell’s little book 
in the bright light of Church and community should 
help many attain a better understanding of their 


institute and its “proper grace” within the whole 
Church. 
¢é 


Rev. A. Plé, O.P. et al. L’Apostolat. Problémes de 
la Religieuse d’Aujourd’hui. Paris: Les Edi- 
tions du Cerf, 1957. 240 pp. 


Once again religious all over the world are in- 
debted to France for a work of inspiring profundity. 
Soon to be translated, this collection, constituting 
the 9th in the Religious Life Series, deals specula- 
tively and practically with a vital but too rarely 
treated problem — the apostolate. The book is di- 
vided into three sections, the first supplying a scrip- 
tural and historical investigation of relevant terms, 
the second investigating the relationship of the 
apostolate and religious life, and the last offering 
considerations on the apostolate and sanctity. 


This work is filled with love for the Church and 
gratitude for the opportunity to serve so holy a 
Mother. The lectures are invaluable for numerous 
insights into the apostolate, but the vision of the 
active life in its relationship to the Mystical Body 
of Christ is perhaps the finest single contribution 
of the volume. This insight illumines the entire book 
and leaves one deeply convinced of the divine mis- 
sion of our congregations. The active religious is 
shown to be truly one “sent”’ by the Church with. the 
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official mandate to work in her name. Such a Sister 
both “bears witness” to the divine realities and is 
their “herald” for those to whom she is sent. 


Of considerable interest is the section on the 
scriptural foundation of “mission” and the evolution 
of the term “apostolic.” Earlier spiritual writings 
on apostolic topics will be better understood in the 
light of this traced mutation of the term “apostolic.” 


Part II sketches some of the historical lines of 
the effort to achieve the harmonious blending of the 
contemplative and apostolic elements in religious 
life from the earliest days of the Church. The re- 
markable growth of active religious institutes in 
the 19th century in France is presented in statistics 
by Rev. Joseph Lecler, S.J. It is to be hoped that 
other historical studies will also analyze some of the 
roots of present difficulties possibly implanted in the 
tradition of women’s communities during this period 
of rapid expansion, particularly as these difficulties 
touch on formation and professional attitudes. A 
few pages in a recent popularized account of the 
White Fathers, for example, reveal the efforts of 
Cardinal Lavigerie to improve the formation of 
Sisters in the diocese of Nancy and recount his 
mistakes in early recruitment and policies of for- 
mation in founding the White Sisters of Africa. 
(Glenn Kittler, The White Fathers. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1957). Such studies, on a 
more scholarly basis, might help us better to under- 
stand the source of some of our present problems 
and might serve to warn us against expansion at 
the expense of selective recruitment and adequate 
formation. Such studies might introduce further 
qualification into Father Lecler’s term “golden age’”’ 
as applied to the period from 1815-1901. 


Father Elio Gambari’s masterful canonical study 
of the mandate of active religious parallels much 
that he gave those attending the Notre Dame Insti- 
tute of Spirituality this past summer. A member of 
the Sacred Congregation of Religious, Father speaks 
with special experience and authority. Active re- 
ligious, working in the name of the Church, are to 
recognize their apostolic mandate as the raison 
d’etre for active congregations. Their vows are to 
be understood and practiced in view of the work the 
Church has given them to do. They are to glorify 
God and sanctify themselves and others through 
their apostolate. Here is the harmonious fusion of 
the general and special end of the congregation. For 
active religious the apostolate is an essential element. 
not an accessory, and preparation for the apostolate 
is to be begun in the novitiate. Participating in the 
very mission of the Church, such religious should 
make their own whatever is of interest to the whole 
family of God. 


In the last section of the book, the apostolate and 
holiness, Father Plé’s splendid lecture, “Apostolic 
Action, a School of Perfection,” (already familiar 
to Bulletin readers) is fortified by other excellent 
studies of the apostolic value of the interior life and 
of community life. Father Paul-Marie of the Cross, 
0.c.d., points out the fecundity of prayer and sacri- 
fice. An intensification of union with Christ enables 


the religious to work in and with our Lord. The 
Mass is shown to be the principle of renewal of the 
circuit of graces. A subsequent treatment of the 
prayer of active religious makes clear that such 
prayer should be orientated toward the apostolate, 
and the apostolate in turn should nourish prayer. 
The ability to find God in all things is the source of 
strength and unity in active life. Community life, 
as discussed by Father M. Mellet, O.P., is a com- 
munal “bearing witness.” There is much more in- 
fluencing the apostolate than the mortification of 
life in common. Religious should find great strength 
and inspiration in unity. To ignore the opportunities 
community life affords, saving all one’s best for out- 
siders, is to render one’s apostolate sterile. In con- 
trast, to limit one’s vision to the community and its 
works alone — making it a little world enclosed — 
is also to render sterile what might otherwise be 
fruitful for much good in the Church. Sisters should 
instead be faithful to their vows in a communal 
spirit with the apostolic intention of their commu- 
nity, ready for whatever service the Church asks 
of them. 


The last two chapters of the book round out the 
“sanctifying”’ aspects of the apostolate by present- 
ing some difficulties opposing the harmonising of 
religious life and the apostolate. Unceasing forma- 
tion and information are necessary if religious are 
to cope with the problems of today’s world. Not 
infrequently character conflicts and nervous dis- 
orders lie ahead for the young religious inadequately 
trained to synthesize her ideal and her mission, to 
relate properly her community life and “profes- 
sional” life. Helpful suggestions are made regarding 
the possible revision of the horarium in active con- 
gregations which originally adopted the program 
of contemplatives. What is said by way of desirable 
integration of the spiritual and intellectual elements 
in the formation of Sisters and the planning of an 
adequate course of studies offers an interesting 
parallel to the second volume of SF Proceedings and 
the Everett Report, both of which supply answers to 
important questions and some necessary correctives. 


Sister Dorothy of Providence, Daughter of Charity. 
Life of Sister Mary Loretta Gately, F.C.S.P. 
(Privately published, 1957). 252 pp. 


All Sister teachers and those connected with the 
teaching apostolate, particularly directresses of 
studies, should find inspiration and encouragement 
in this unpretentious little volume. Despite its very 
ordinary style, the book sincerely presents the extra- 
ordinary story of our American religious teachers. 
Sister Mary Loretta (1869-1946), loved directress 
of studies of the Sisters of Providence for almost 
40 years, emerges from its pages as a valiant woman 
who put out her hand to strong things. Yet through 
this concrete presentation, through what is most 
personal and individual, shines the universal — 
something of the saga of American sisterhoods who 
even in a single generation have, with God’s grace, 
raised themselves almost literally from nothing to 
admirable achievement. 
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By personal effort, encouragement, experience 
and vision, Sister Mary Loretta, with the coopera- 
tion of her superiors and the gifts of divine grace, 
accomplished a most significant transformation in 
the educational standards and practices of her com- 
munity. Yet truthfully she could write, “I never 
considered that my most important work was to 
direct the schools. I considered that the Sisters 
themselves were the most important thing in life.” 
To her each one was a dedicated “other Christ” 
capable of doing great things for God. She person- 
ally directed the reading of many Sisters, placed 
congenial companions together in studies, and en- 
couraged the development of talents. 


Here is a simple but shining testimonial of one 
who bore witness to the harmonious fusion of apos- 
tolic dedication and pursuit of personal sanctifica- 
tion. Here is in miniature the story of our American 
Sisters. 

@ 


Religious Life Today. Papers Read at the Liverpool 
Congress of Religious. London: Salesian 
Press, 1956. 299 pp. 


In the words of Very Rev. T. W. Hall, S.D.B., 
“This meeting of Religious Orders at the Congress 
— the first in our history since the Reform — may 
be, in the plan of Divine Providence, the means 
chosen to set on foot much that is to help us to 
fulfill our true purpose in the Church of England.” 
Twenty-three papers from this first Congress are 
here presented. 


American readers need to keep in mind this 
“introductory” aspect; they will then have reason 
to experience joy at what is begun rather than im- 
patience at the understandable incompleteness of 
the achievement of a first religious congress. A 
profound treatment of any single problem is ob- 
viously precluded by the broad expanse of topics, 
ranging from the essence of religious life, through 
the vows, vocation and professional problems, train- 
ing of novices and temporary professed, to coopera- 
tion with the hierarchy. Yet the congress may well 
provide inspiration to direct more closely-knit dis- 
cussions of future years. 


On the whole the papers are characterized by 
some reticence in admitting problems (with some 
exceptions, of course), and by hesitancy in suggest- 
ing solutions. “Adaptation” is handled with much 
circumspection, particularly with reference to the 
training of novices and religious of temporary pro- 
fession. 


The almost complete silence of the Liverpool 
congress on the topic of the apostolic spirit and 
training highlights the monumental importance of 
Sedes Sapientiae, which, a few months later, placed 
such stress on apostolic formation. 





“For ten years, the correspondence courses of the 
St. John Baptist Circle have been planned with the 
purpose of giving to those who are preparing to 
leave for mission countries, as well as to militant 
members of Catholic Action who remain in France, 
a universal view of Catholicism. In their aim to 
elicit a better response to present-day needs of the 


Church, these courses, through the study of Holy 
Scripture and Missiology, define the features of a 
spirituality and a theology that are appropriately 
missionary. 


“Within the framework of a cultural program, 
the Circle presents the different civilizations not only 
in their traditional past, but also in the present 
stage of their evolution and according to the forms 
that they assume by contact with the thought or 
technology of the West. The study of the great prob- 
lems of Islam, India, China, Japan, of Black Africa, 
of Marxism, etc., constitutes a real initiation into 
the imperious and complex demands of the mission 
of today. (Address Secrétariat de Cercle Saint- 
Jean-Baptiste: 12, rue Saint-Jean-Baptiste de la 
Salle, Paris 6).” 


Pages d’Information, (Décembre, 1956), p. 40. 


“If there is a congregation where living is com- 
fortable, completely undisturbed, nobody will go 
there, or whoever does go will not be acceptable. 


“If there is a congregation that seems not to 
believe in itself and to doubt its own future, is it 
surprising that no one has either the notion or de- 
sire to enter there? 


“If there is a congregation that seems to live its 
own little life, cut off from everything, without any 
bond with the common good, or with the present 
concerns and activities of the Church, vocations will 
pass it by, and this will be a good thing. 


“But if there is a congregation where the mem- 
bers show that they are simply, sincerely happy and 
for good motives, peaceful in the peace of sacrifice 
fully consented to, solidly ‘supported without sup- 
port’ (as St. John of the Cross says) —which means 
simply being sure of God; if this same congregation 
is not afraid to be daring; if it asks a high price of 
those who enter, they will rush to it. 


“Today, for the life of the Church, the apostolate 
is calling for souls that are daringly generous. They 
do exist. These and these alone are the souls that 
we must seek. 


“Live. Be yourselves. Work with all your might. 
Be one with one another and have confidence in 
God.” 


Trans. by Sister M. Julie, R.S.M., from His Excel- 
lency, Archbishop Garrone, Archbishop of 
Toulouse to the Religious Sisters of his 
diocese, Pages d’Information (Mars-Avril, 
1957), p. 2. 


NOTICE: 


The Motherhouse of the Sisters of the Humility of Mary and the 
Ottumwa Heights college were completely destroyed by fire Oct. 8. The basic 
circulation list for the Bulletin and the copy for this Autumn issue had been 
sent out of the city a few days earlier and hence were preserved. However, 
records of about 100 subscribers and other valuable SFC records, materials 
and books were destroyed. Please notify us again of recent changes of 
address etc., so that we can revise the circulation lists. The circulation file 
was up-to-date to about Sept. 24. Checks received after that date had not 
been deposited. Please place all standing orders again. Paid subscriptions 
will be recorded, if we are notified of money sent between Sept. 24 and Oct. 8. 





